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Recording 
Integrating 
Feed Water 
Meter. 


Can Pumping Plants answer with reliable figures? 


Perhaps the amount of coal burned is known but 
what about the water it evaporated? 


G=-E Feed Water Meters 


will measure accurately, day in and day out, the 
water supplied to boilers, information which is of the 
utmost importance if fuel is to be saved. 

= 
G-E Flow Meter Specialists will gladly assist vou in : 
determining the best equipment for your conditions. 


Bulletin 46501 B describes G-E Feed] 
later Meters. Send for it now. 
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THE WHITE COMPANY 


Announces 


A Double Reduction Gear Drive 
In Its Heavy Duty Trucks 


Having all the flexibility and leverage of chain drive at its best. 
The superior leverage of a chain and sprocket, in applying 
power near the wheel rim by a rolling contact, is obtained in 
the Double Reduction axle by gears enclosed in the wheels and 
running in oil. 

This is not an Internal Gear Drive with two axles. Itisa 
Centre Gear Drive with power transmitted through gears on 


each end of a single axle. The entire load is borne by a com- 
pact housing. The axle shafts are carried in sleeves within the 
housing and are free to propel the truck without supporting 
any weight. 

The twisting and jolting of uneven roads cannot cramp the 
driving mechanism. Wedging of gears is impossible. 


THE DOUBLE REDUCTION PRINCIPLE 


has been a large factor in the efficiency of | accessible. Moving parts are so simple and 
White 1 }y—2-ton trucks, so widely used in so rugged, dust protected and immersed in 
both commercial and military service. It oil, that they are proof against rough usage. 
has long been an engineering problem to So frictionless i$ the whole driving system 
adapt it toshaft-driven, heavy-duty trucks. that the truck's coasting radius has been 
This has now been accomplished without greatly extended. 
adding a single pound to the unsprung White performance has been raised to a 
weight. new level of efficiency. White operating 
The chassis is clean cut. The rear axle cost has been lowered to a new level of 
housing is so compact it affords practically economy, by a driving system which 
the road clearance of a straight axle. The requires no adjusting whatever and will 
tread is narrower. All parts are easily outwear the truck itself. 


The new trucks have been 1n active service for several months. Deliveries will 
be made as soon as production in the factory overtakes urgent military needs. 


THE WHITE COMPANY 
CLEVELAND 
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A Motive and a Method for American 
Reconstruction 


ITH the coming of peace a unique 
obligation will face the forward- 
looking men and women of Amer- 

ica inthe months immediately ahead. Never 
has history afforded such an opportunity 
for clear thinking and united action to pro- 
mote human progress. 

The war has brought leadership in every 
American community to men and women 
who have learned the joy 


the task But demobilization and recon- 
struction will lack the glamor and stimulus 
of military conflict; and the world war for 
democracy and human liberty can be fully 
won only by turning to problems of peace 
the wonderful spirit of patriotic service 
which the war has generated. 

Properly to approach the times ahead, 
there must be some measure of agreement 


regarding the goal to be 


of patriotic and civic ser- 
vice. To such this state- 
ment is addressed; for it 
is within their power to 
begin planning now for a 
victory after the war 
which shall be scarcely 
less vital to the world 
than the triumphs of their 
compatriots at the battle 
fronts. 

What is going to hap- of the world 
pen to American life—in- 
dustrial, social, religious, 
political—with the end of 
the war? “Nobody knows” 
is an easy answer—but a 
true one only because the 
forethought and _leader- 


American 


Let us show oursel: 


we do not want 
separate camps 
ourselves, but 
to cooperate with all othe» 
classes and all other groups 
in the common enterprise 
which is to release the spirits 
I would be willing 


up as the final 


meaning of Democra 


Wooprow WILSON 


reached and the program 


ves by which it may best be 


Americans by showing that attained. What is it, in 


reality, that we are aim- 
ing at? Cannot the whole 


purpose of true patriotic 


to go off im 


or groups hy 


that we want 


and civic service be best 
expressed in terms of 
HUMAN HAPPINESS 
—the effort to provide for 
me every human being the 
highest happiness of 


which he is capable? Is 


SEE there, in the last analysis, 

fest l any better measure of 
That is the good and evil than their 


effect on progress towards 
the highest happiness for 
mankind. 


Assuming that every 


ship are as yet lacking 
which shall determine the constructive 
reply. Of the success of our armies 
abroad there was never doubt when an 
aroused and united nation faced the prob- 
lem of mobilization; and of the success of 
our after-war readjustments there will be 
equal certainty when a similar measure of 
intelligence and energy shall be directed to 


normal person desires to 
promote his own welfare and that of 
others, we have in this quest of happiness 
the one common meeting ground on which 
all right-minded men and women can unite 
in constructing a program of political and 
social action. And what, then, have we 
definitely to propose? Nothing less than 
the prompt mobilization of all the national 
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THE 


ind local organizatior1 
units in America in de oping an « 
program to meet the afte r problems 
readjust ent and recot 


National and Local Committees of 


Reconstruction 

\ definite step towards this « vas taker 
it luncheon held at e City ( . 

k (ect | « 4 le 
by THe AMERICAN ¢ y and the Co 
on Reconstruction Ol the il 
] il Ch ] nch ttend 
by twentv men—oftic nd embers 
least thirtv national o tions interest 
proble oT emt ] ness eng 

| 
necring 1 social W ¢ are \t this mect 
ing, the following resolutions were adopte: 

It is the ser et hat t 
sh ca st t 
the President f the | States t 
sider and work yon the f re 
struction 

It is also the sense t eetil that 
there should be a n tte pointed by tl 
Chair, w power to for tt 
to work to secure such an ad istrative 
ind t stimul te the interest re ni at 
and ind Is and f try 1 
giving adequate attention ll reconstructior 
problems.” 

He American Ciry has suggested to 
the organization committee that prompt 


steps be taken to invite group of repre 


sentative bankers, manufacturers, enginee! 
editors, educators, labor leaders 
and others, to form what 
termed the Reconstt 


America, and 


architects, 
social workers 
might be iction Cor 
mittee of that the immediate 
tasks of the enlarged committee might he 
nent 


administrative 


(a) To arouse public sentil as to the 


importance of an Commis 
sion on Reconstruction, to be authorized by 
Congress and appointed by the President 
of the United States: 

(b) 


organizations to 


To extend a request to all national 


formulate reconstruction 
programs of governmental and organization 
activity ; 
what it is 
propaganda or organized 


each organization to state exactly 
thru 
effort, 
making its programs effective 


prepared to do, research, 
towards 
the repli 
to this request to be made the basis of de 
termining public sentiment on some of the 
more complex problems and of increasing 
efficiency and reducing duplication of effort 
in after-war activities: 


(c) To stimulate the organization of 


AMERICAN 
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onstruction Committees, which on 
shall perform for their localities 


1 


rvices similar to those which will be ren- 


lered nationally by the proposed Recon- 


truction Committee of America; 

(d) To offer to the Federal Commission 
on Reconstruction, when appointed, the co- 
operation of the national and local Recon- 

iction ommittees. 

Steps Previously Taken 
Ch importance of this movement to co- 


ate effort is evident from independent 
steps which had previously been taken by 
some of the leading civic and engineering 
\s long ago as last May the 

City Planning Institute adopted 
lowing resolutions: 


s evident that when the war is 
ny problems of readjustment will need 


be solved: il 1 


British Government, foreseeing 
difficulties, has appointed a Ministry of 


Reconstruction; be it 
Re ed, that the American City Planning 
Institut convention assembled, urge upon 
the President of the United States the early 
sideration of such questions and the ap- 
ment of some official body to deal with 


ereas, changed industrial conditions after 


necessitate the starting of vast 

public works, and such improvements require 
time for maturing adequate plans, be it 

Resolved, that the American City Planning 

Institute urge on the governors of the various 

states and the mayors of the various cities that 

the planning of such work be undertaken at 


In June, a somewhat similar resolution 


adopted by the National Municipal 
league at its annual convention, followed 
by the appointment of a committee on re- 
construction ; 


was 


and a Federal Commission on 
Reconstruction, to be appointed by the 
President of the United States, was urged 
in a resolution of the American Society of 
Municipal Improvements at its annual con- 
vention in October. The American Asso- 
Engineers, in September, ap- 
pointed a National Committee on A fter-the- 
War Conditions; the National Education 
has a “Commission on the 
Education and the Program 
for Readjustment during and after the 


ciation of 


\ssociation 


Emergency in 


War;” and similar action has been taken by 
The National Research 
Council has for some months been making 
a study of reconstruction problems on be- 
half of the Council of National Defense. 


other organizations 


| 
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A Program of Progress 
Assuming that a well-planned program 


of after-war will have for its 
object the increased happiness of the human 


progre ss 


race, it may be of some value to analyze the 


elements of happiness and to enumerate, " 
so far as we can, the steps necessary to tat 
reach them. 
CHIEF ELEMENTS IN HUMAN HAPPINESS : 
1.—Physical health and energ 
2—Menital health and powe 
3.—Moeral soundness 
4.—Physical comfort 
5 \ rmal } ly life 
6.—Companionship 
7.—Recreation and relaxatio 
8.—Congenial occupatics 
9.—Self-expression; achievement 
10.—Self-respect and approval by oth 
11.—Hope for the future : 
12.—Education and culture 
13.—Spiritual vision and growth 
14.—Self-sacrifice and heroism 
15.—Happiness of others 
f 
The numbers in the foregoing list are in 
serted for convenience in subsequent refe1 
ence, but not as indicating the comparativ: 
importance of the various elements. Gen 
eral agreement as to sequence of values 
would obviously be impossible. It can be sup 


for certain individuals a 


high degree of happiness is compatible 


shown, too, that 


a total absence of one or more of the fac 
tors; but it can hardly be maintained that 
any of them could be considered undesirabl 
in an ideal human life. 
course, be wide divergence of opinion as to 
the relative self 
family, friends, city, state, nation and the 
world in the results to be achieved. [ut 
we are assuming a motive not limited wholly 
is believed that t 


There WW ill, ot 


importance of ind ol 


by self-interest, and it 
no other 
can we rally so nearly 
from all forward-looking groups and organ 
izations in the community 
triotic, religious, professional, industrial 


slogan than Human Happiness 


unanimous support 
civic, labor, pa 


commercial and agricultural. 

With our fifteen main elements of happ! 
ness in mind, it may now be profitable to 
enumerate some of the steps by which prog 
ress can be made thru organization or go\ 
ernmental action. In the following list the 


corre 


groups of “steps” are numbered t 
spond with the 
which such steps most directly affect. 


“elements of happiness” 


AMERICAN 


Some Steps Towards the Goal 


I, 2 and 3 
g the young in ethics d person 
aid 
al physical education and athletic 
1 method healsl 
methods I hneaith and Sant 
ntion t S ti and welfare 
a the ft parents 
s of industrial 1 public safety and 
i t il disease 
of the f ess 
ad ethcrency ] 
treatment I ectives 


4 and 5 
manutacture, agri ture, trans 
ete 
istribution of the products of labor 
! { wast pers industrial, 


\ r steady empl ent for all 
lly le, 1 State ald OF 
il ( nd 1 2 \ necessary, 
6 and 7 
Vo ds ( spaces 
sed usc | d church buildings 
al ropriati s tor ipment and 
n recreati 
t Tl 1 lakes To! athing 
Skating, et 
ch ds | laces t 
pla t] 


ng scl ge trail 
eresting 
tion arn 
tasks t ¢ 1 e inter 
ns Id-age pens! 
t eans of rem 
I ccident nd 
gnit i tant public bene 
I ct (including s 
f rewarding 1 tors who will d 
11S veries to the publi ) 
12, 13, 14 and 15 
lleges, churches, libraries and art 
t ama 
is. nd patriotic tramimg ot 
d adults in concern for the happi 


i Tail 
ere 
Unive 
ning 
pro 
¥ 
1 
1d 
ti 
in 
re. 
enti 
: 
rnmental, et ; 
using etterment—restrictive cot 
tive 
~ 
thy | t ‘ 
take th : 
8, 9, 10 and 11 ; 
thod 
re 
\ t 
\lanu 
Imnr 
ess 3 
e 
riethod 
nate thei 
Civic 
Comn 
Relic 
children 
nes f others i 
‘ 
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Some of the steps enumerated under one Government ownership of or subsidy to the 
heading would apply to other headings also merchant ae | 
1] ( erative b al 
hut repetition has been intentionally avoid { v uying and selling 
There are ilso here iIppec! ed two other State insurance 
IS-S ne ot \ alt 
se Home ownership fo orkme 
will tavorably most or ail of the | wner ip f w orkmen 
-xtension of the initiative, referendum and 
tors of happiness; a i list of “debatable vest 
steps” as to the wisdom of which a wide we . 
Proportional representation 
ifferenc OPINION exists some ot these 
Retention and extension of the Federal Em- 
debatable steps are among the most impo! : yment Service 
tant in the entire list in their possibilities Fixing of maximum prices and rents and of 
for good and ill; and the wisdom wit nimum wages 
which they are sloved will determine in no Establishment of new national departments 
small degree the measure of human happ! f (1) Health, (2) Education, (3) Munici- 
: palities, (4) Public Works 
ness during the next generation 
Continuance of federal supervision of capital 
" ssues, federal loans to private enterprises, and 
Additional Steps of General Agreement ther new financial policies of the National 
International peace and cooperation Government inaugurated during the war 
Governmental efficic national, state Special provision for college education for 
ounty, municipal returned soldiers competent to do more impor- 
Increased democracy in government, business tant work than that which they left 
ind society = 
lhe following steps are hardly debatable 
Organization efficiency—commercial and c1y 
odies, cl ties, patriotic 1 religiou 
vanizations, et General adoption of the eight-hour day 
Uniform publ 1 ng Prohibition 
Civil service reform Woman suffrage 
City and county planning uppression of commercialized vice and the 
Adequate transportation facilities by rail bohtion of all agencies which debauch public 
| I 
water, highway, et morals 
Improvement and heapening of publi 3 
utility services, and reduction of friction b An Analogy from War-Time Experience 
en urban populations and the utilities tl 
pol lhe great success of the War Department 
Equal 1 ind Navy Department Commissions on 
raw materials Training Camp Activities has been due, in 
Prison reform large measure, to the use which the Govern- 
Political and econon ustice to the negt ment has made of existing organizations in 
Reduction of tenant farming by increase in Carrying on its work. Instead of attempting 
farm ownership to build up a complete new machine, the 
\mericanization of l‘osdick Commissions apportioned most of 
Reduction of city costs which handicap in their work in the camps and in the near-by 
lustrial and commercial ex] cities among seven leading national re- 
Extension of home and allot gardening igious and civic organizations—the Y.M. 
Consolidated rural schools 


C.A., Y.W.C.A., K. of C., Jewish Wel- 
Some Debatable Step fare Board, Salvation Army, Playground 
me Debatabie Steps 


and Recreation Association of America 


laxation to effect increased use of idle lar (War Camp Community Service) and 
bot! ral and urban 
om rural and \merican Library Association. By this 
ublic ownership of utilities 
means the Government secured the imme- 
Hig a on incomes ‘ritances and u 
gh p = es, inheritances and diate coéperation of the members of these 
: organizations and the services of their 
p ' f ey oe trained office and field staffs. Each organi- 
reventio! propagatio oft the unnt 
ation was made responsible for increasing 
its funds and personnel, and all activities 
Ul . . . . 
were coordinated thru the Commissions in 
Governmental aid in developing foreig: 


trade and in protecting foreign investments Washington. THe AMERICAN City sug- 
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gests that there is an analogy here for a 
somewhat similar relationship between a 
Federal Commission on Reconstruction and 
leading national organizations which would 
be prepared to render special aid to the 
Government in solving after-war problems. 


Suggestions for Immediate Action of 
Manicipal Officials and Local | 
Civic Bodies 
THe AMERICAN City realizes that many 
of the problems affecting human happiness 
and after-war reconstruction, as suggested 
by the foregoing lists, are beyond its own 
proper scope as a publication devoted to 
city, town and county affairs. It is a fact, 
however, that the action 


THE AMERICAN CITY 


special problems which are sure to arise 


when demobilization begins and war orders 


cease. Specifically, see that plans are pre 
pared (and if possible, funds voted) for 
road construction, street paving, public 
buildings and sanitoria, bridges, parks, play- 
grounds and other needed municipal and 
county improvements. Such plans might in 
clude the reconstruction of slum areas and 
“blighted districts” in large cities; new 
housing developments; provision of more 
adequate protection against fire and flood; 
rehabilitation and extension « 


f public utili- 
ties; development of water-supplies and 
water power, and the freeing of streams and 
lakes from pollution. 


of local governments and 
civic bodies has a most : 
shall receiz 


direct and intimate bear- 
ing on the daily lives and 
welfare of the people. 


larger view 
We cannot but feel, there- . 


Some will 
fore, that, aside from the into thess 
Administration in Wash- 
ington itself, no force in 
the country can become so 


trades. Othe 


rance several 


oT the world. 
it to step back 


positions and 


At the end of the war we 


HO “il Have 


di deve pe the Mm for 


a larger and more inde pen- 


(d) Give special atten- 


tion while the I9I9 legis- 
dy latures are in session to 
back from 
a state legislation and con- 
million men 
é stitutional amendments 
gained a 
which may be necessary 
to permit the efficient han- 
dling and adequate finance- 
will have a ing of after-war projects 
Give similar prompt, con- 


sideration to local needs, 


potent for good in the dent life. It is not good for such as charter amend- 
critical days ahead as the the nation that we should ments and municipal or- 
local governments and or- have these men unoccupied dinances. 


ganizations which are 
represented by the sub- 
scribers for this -maga 
zine. Hence we make 
bold to suggest to our 
readers the following pro- 
gram of action: 

(a) Organize local 
committees on reconstruc- 


ized themselz 


to avoid. 


on their return. 
demoralize the 
and quickly become demoral- 


what we should now prepare 


FRANKLIN K. LANE, 
Secretary of the Interior. 


The \ would 
labor market 


(e) Urge upon Con- 
gress and upon your legis- 
lature that the Federal 
State Governments 
assume their share of the 
after-war 


This is just and 


employment 
problem by planning for 
important works, 
such as the reclamation of 


public 


tion to include representa- 
tives of your city or county government and 
of your local commercial, civic, religious, 
professional, fraternal, labor and war-ser- 
vice organizations. Men and women who 
have shown willingness and ability to ren- 
der unselfish public service during the war 
would make valuable members of such a 
committee. 

(b) Select from the subjects included in 
the foregoing lists, those with which local 
governments and organizations ought to be 
concerned, and cooperate in studying and 
solving them. 

(c) Don’t attempt to do everything at 
once, but give immediate attention to the 


swamp lands and cut-over 
lands, irrigation of arid lands, reforestation, 
railroad extensions, water-power develop- 
ment, etc. Of special importance are well- 
considered plans for the allotment of lands 
to returned soldiers and the development of 
new farm settlement communities under 
government supervision. 

(f) Hold community meetings for the 
discussion of after-war problems, and se- 
cure as speakers specialists on various sub- 
jects included in the foregoing lists. <A 
special “reconstruction week” 


with daily 
meetings has been suggested, preceding or 
following which the local Reconstruction 
Committee might be organized. 
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Mak il eve city, town ) 
village for living memorials to those who 
have tought in th vorld war, to be 
erected when peace h been leclare 
Community houses to be known as “Liberty 
Buildings” have been suggested in previous 
issues of Tue AMERICAN City as the ideal 
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structures for this purpose. Such buildings 
would serve as the gathering places for 
fellowship and civic service for all the 
people, and would be a distinctive contribu- 
tion from the great war to democracy and 
human happiness during the coming era 
of peace 


After-War Problems 


Respective Obligations of 


National, State and Local Governments 


‘Let us take heed that we do not enter upon peace unprepared for the problems of peace” 


By Clinton Rogers Woodruff 


Secretary, National Municipal League 


ECONSTRUCTION is a ereatly used 
word just now, and if we are not 
careful i will become reatiy 

abused word. It is used to mean physical 
rehabilitation of the returned soldier; de- 
nobilization readjustment of industry, 
commerce, business gene rally ; the rear- 
rangement of governmental functions: the 

ganization of governmental machinery. 
Here is the tentative definition of recon- 
struction adopted by the National Research 


Council, which is codperating with the Na 
tional Council of Defense in its study of 


the subject: 


“Reconstruction is the rebuilding on normal 
peace lines of the activities, mental at d physi 
cal, which prevailed before the war, with such 
improvement or advance im ideals, methods 
avid machinery as may have been made possible 
by recent experience It begins marily with 
the returning soldier, in his rehabilitation if 
necessary, and his return to the industry which 
best suits his capacity and desires It i 
cludes the placing of other war workers 
conditions change and of ar human effort 
where it may be most effective. It means bet 
ter use of our natural resources in lands 
minerals, waters and forests to furnish larger 
ind more equal pportunities for each citizen 
and the placing of industry, including agr 


culture, mining and transportation, on a basis 
to meet the d needs of the country 
In short, it means the intelligent planning and 
execution of plans for a better community.” 


Two resolutions are pending in the 


United States Senate, one introduced by 
Senator Weeks of Massachusetts; the other 
by Senator Overman of North Carolina, the 


former containing twelve subdivisions un- 
1 


der the head of “Scope of Inquiries,” and 
the latter eleven. 


The Reconstruction Plans of Our Allies 
Over a year ago (on August 21, 1917) 
Great Britain passed a new Ministries Act 
which created a Ministry of Reconstruc- 
tion, giving the minister full power to con- 
sider the problems which might arise out 
of the war, and to institute such inquiries, 
prepare such schemes and make such rec- 
ommendations as he might think fit. Under 
this ministry a great number of commis- 
sions and committees have been created to 
deal with questions already arising and 
sure to arise at the close of the war, and 
many existing committees were gathered 
under its jurisdiction. Some idea of the 
extent of its work may be gathered from 
a list of these committees, of their duties 
and their personnel, published in England 
early in the year. It made up a large- 
paged pamphlet of 30 pages. In brief, 
under the minister, all reconstruction work 
is divided into fifteen divisions covering 
the subjects of trade development, finance, 
raw materials, coal and power, intelligence, 
scientific and industrial research, demobili- 
zation and disposal of stores, labor and 
employment, agriculture and forestry, pub- 
lic administration, housing, education, 
aliens, legal questions and miscellaneous. 
Fighty-seven separate committees are at 
work. Their greatest activity deals with 


a 
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questions of trade development and_ in 
scientific and industrial research, but the) 
reach into such questions as electricity, 
coal, horse-breeding, local government, and 
mine-rescue apparatus, which gives some 
idea of their inclusiveness. There are said 
to be upward of 250 reconstruction com 
mittees at work to-day in Great Britain, in 
cluding several of the British Labor Party. 
Many have already made valuable re; 


art 
ports 


France’s problems of reconstruction in 
clude, in addition to those with which her 
ally, Britain, is dealing, those of rebuilding 
her invaded and recaptured territory. An 
interparliamentary committee for the r 
construction of these lands has that in 
charge and has working with it a sub 
committee for the purchase of materials 
for the restoration. This is the Ministry 
of Blockade and Liberated Regions. There 
is also a national institute for the care and 
reconstruction of disabled soldiers. Up 
ward of three hundred laws have been 
passed to aid in reconstruction. 

France, desiring to become economically 
independent, has purchased great quantities 
of machinery abroad and contemplates es 
tablishing a trade bank with ample capital. 
The Government has already entered into 
contracts to turn over munition plants to 
various industries after the war and ex- 
pects to loan money to aid her ship-builders. 
The Paris Chamber of Commerce is work 
ing on the problem, and plans are being 
made to take an industrial census of the 
entire nation at the close of the war. It is 
evident that France has started a thoro 
and practical consideration of the question. 

Belgium has a Ministry of Economic 
Affairs, which is devoting itself, among 
other things, and perhaps principally, to 
the preparation of the economic reorganiz:- 
tion of the country after the war. 

We suffered at our entrance into the war 
from our lack of war preparedness—let us 
take heed that we do not enter upon peace 
unprepared for the problems of peace! In 
the words of our distinguished visitor, 
Stéphan Lauzanne, the editor of Le Matin 
of Paris, “We are organizing war to-day: 
are we incapable of organizing peace to- 
morrow ?” 


Federal Action, Local Cooperation, Civic 
Influence 

These problems of reconstruction involve 

the effective codperation of our national, 
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state and municipal governments, and of 


the citizens thru their voluntary organiza 
tions which havc plaved so large a part 
during war times. There must be gover 
mental action and supervisior Phere must 
he citizens’ co6peration. Whether the Gov 
ernment should act thru an administrative 
department or thru a congressional commit 
tee 1s a question to he letermined The 


Qverman resolution involves the former 
the Weeks resolution the latter. So far as 
it has expressed itself, the opinion of thos 
studying the problem from outside the gov 
ernment ranks appears to favor the idea 
that the problem is an administrative one 
That the Federal Government should be the 
coordinating factor is admitted by all. To 
illustrate by reference to a single phase of 
reconstruction, I quote from a letter just 
received from one who is in close touch 
with the situation there 
“Tt is clear fron nversations I had 


gton that the Government is not look 


Ing irably on the ties ng 
into the question f rehabilitatior f dis 
abled soldiers. It is obvious, of course, that 
this is not a problem that belongs to localities: 
it 1s a national problem, and I think a com 
mittee such as yours [the National Municipal 
League’s Committee on Re st tion| should 
endeavor to dissuade inities from tinker 
n th the rroblem less der the 

mediate command and ntr f the depart 
ment of the Sure (seneral There will un 
doubte lly he ] il t in n ers sele ted by 


the Government. but the point that I am try 


ing to make is that the plans and management 
must rest with the Government and not pass 
into the hands of local bodies.’ 


The same correspondent emphasizes that 
the next important thing in connection with 
demobilization is the great employment ser- 
vice that has heen developed He writes: 


“Tf this new service is to succeed, it will be 


hecaus¢ strong local rgvan itions get vehine 
it and see that the spirit which has produced 
such an organization is kept alive, and if pos 
sible augmented in volume. No one can lool 
back on the periods of industrial depression 
and see the futile attempts of the few state 
and citv empl ent offices then existing 
without inpreciatit g ft some extent how 
satisfactorily this work in be carried on |! 

a chain of national exchanges An employ 
ment agency, to be successful, must give satis 
fact service to emn] ers to secure the ade 
quate production (that means sending the 
right man to fill the right job) and there must 
he attached to the set e men who are pos 
sessed of sufficient social vision to put some 


imagination into their work and to understand 
the social problems involved.” 


Voluntary work on reorganization has 
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begun in this country. Sundry bodies like 
the engineering societies, the National Re 
search Council and the National Municipal 
League, have committees at work on the 
subject. The National Council of Defense 
1S collecting data. The Senate has two 
resolutions before its committees, and the 
House has had Congressman Edmonds’ bill 
before it since last spring, and Mr. Mad 


den’s resolution. 


A National Conference on Reconstruction 
The National Municipal League has 
called a conference to consider American 
reconstruction problems, to meet in 
Rochester, N. Y., November 20-22, 1918. 
The first session, an evening one, will be 
devoted to a description of the work of the 
reconstruction ministries of our allies 
Over this meeting Lawson Purdy, president 
of the League, will preside. The first ses- 
sion on the 21st will be devoted to a con 
sideration of the new relation of the Fed- 
eral Government to state and local com 
munities, describing what the Federal Gov 
ernment has already done as a war-time 
measure in controlling for the benefit of 
the whole country such matters as trans 
portation, housing, public works, food, 
power, light and heat. Whether this con 
trol is to be temporary or permanent, in 
whole or in part, is one of the questions 
that will naturally come up for considera 
tion. Professor Howard Lee McBain is 
preparing the definitive paper on the sub- 
ject, which will be made a subject of dis- 
cussion. The topic of the second meeting 
follows naturally from the first as the re- 
sult of the new relations of the Federal 
Government to state and local communities 
There has already been a_ replanning 
along certain lines—transportation, hous 
ing, public works. The question naturally 
arises how far this should be extended, 
not only at present, but in future. There 
are many who feel that the influence of the 
Federal Government in such matters has 
come to stay, perhaps not in so extreme a 
form as at present exercised, but certainly 
in some form. F. L. Ackerman is prepar- 
ing the definitive paper for this session 
The great increase in number and extent 
of the functions exercised by the numerous 
branches of our government—federal, 
state, local and municipal—has created a 
problem of public employment of the utmost 
importance. 
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\notier day's session has been added to 
the original program, to consider the pres- 
ent and future government of those com- 
munties 
existence ] 


vhich have -been brought into 
vy the establishment of war in- 
lustries. To-day, four departments of the 
lederal Government are interested in such 
communities, and there is no common 
policy One must be created if we are to 
have present and future beneficial results. 

llere are some of the immediate things 
for public-spirited men and women and 
organizations to do: 


First Things to Do 


fo discuss reconstruction problems; to 


attend meetings like the one to be held at 


Rochester; to insist upon the Government's 
acting promptly along the lines which our 
allies are already following; to prepare 
themselves to back up the Government; to 
prepare to act as effectively, patiently and 
patriotically in the solution of peace prob- 
lems as they have in the vigorous prosecu- 
tion of the war 

What a local organization can do in the 
way of anticipation may be gathered from 
Leroy Snyder's address before the last an- 
nual meeting of the National Municipal 
League.* 


‘To illustrate the kind of activity I have had 
in mind when I have spoken of those that may 
e considered as. vit il and essential, the 
Rochester Bureau of Municipal Research is 
about to throw most of its energies into a 
major study | ng to do with this question: 
What are the public works in Rochester that 
need to be done, that can be done, at the end 

f the war in order to help absorb labor re- 
leased from military service and from indus- 
trial pursuits connected with the war? It is a 
question of city planning an the broadest pos- 
sible scale, to determine those community 
values (physical and spiritual) that may be 
onserved by the city so that we, in our special 
ield, may help achieve the democratic aims for 
which those men who will return to us are 
now fighting. If we once grant that civic work 
is more or less of luxury, to be undertaken by 
men who have nothing better to do, then we 
are engaged in an unworthy task, whether in 
war or in peace, and our work should stop. 
tut if we believe we are serving the essential 
needs of the state, strengthening the founda- 
tions for a more truly democratic society and 
buttressing the walls for a finer community 
life. then our work must go on—in some way 
und with some instruments. Our treasure must 
be preserved intact, so that the great struggle 
shall not prove bootless.” 


*See November issue of the National Municipal 
Review, 


o 
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The Design of Street Improvements in War- 
Time Industrial Housing Development 


HE Engineering Division of the Bu- 
reau of Industrial Housing and 
Transportation, U. S. Department of 

Labor, has prepared tentative instructions 
to designers for street improvements, sew- 
erage, sewage treatment and drainage, and 
the installation of water-supply, electricity 
and gas in industrial housing developments 

The general policy of the Housing Bu- 
reau will be to introduce street pavement of 
a reasonably permanent character where it 
is necessary, but not to the detriment of the 
budget allowances for houses in locations 
where good sub-soil is naturally available 
and where the surface soil is easily com- 
pacted. While some street pavement is al 
most always desirable in business and thru 
traffic streets, in residence sections it can, 
under some conditions, be omitted alto- 
gether, and in other cases it can be materi- 
ally lessened in cost. 

The instructions as to streets and pave 
ments refer, first, to the design of the 
streets, and second, to standard pavements. 


Design of Streets 
In most of the hous-[° 
ing developments there Spe) thy 
will probably be two'l: 
types of streets: (a Fi 
the main thorofares of j 


Crema A 
travel leading to the z 
Final Qs Loose of te Stone 
adjacent towns, cities Combinetion Rolled in 2Courses 


or industrial works, 


and (b) the lateral 
streets serving the resi- 


dents. As a basis for 


mis 


lhe economical location and ‘rang 
ai 1ocation and arrange¢ 


ment of streets is governed, first, by th 
service requirements, and second, by the 
topography. lhe streets should ordinarily 


be located to fit the ground so as to conform 
to permissible grades with the least amount 
of earthwork. The location of streets in 
inany Cases may be adjusted to meet drain- 
age requirements in obtaining direct routes 
and to reduce the depth of trench excava 
tion without interfering with their service. 
In some situations it may be necessary to 
locate a street to serve primarily as a right 


of way for an outlet sewer or a storm 
overflow. It is desirable to have street sur- 
faces below the elevation of adjacent prop 
erty rather than above, as it reduces the 
depth of excavation required for sewers 
and house connections, and generally adds 
to the appearance of the street. This con 
sideration is of especial importance on 
streets near the upper end of the drainage 
area. 

The ordinary grade should seldom exceed 


EARTH 


WATER BOUND MACADAM 
Screening Finish 
Loose of to2% Stone 


BITUMINOUS MACADAM 
O06 gat BM per yd Screening lash 


wail 


design in adopting 
types of pavement, the 
following classification 
of streets is suggested: 

Class A.—Main thoro 
fares and first class busi- 


Crown 16 


Rolled 2Covrses 


CONC RETE 


ness streets, with provi- 
sion for two car tracks 
Class B. - Secondary 
thorofares and second 
ary business streets, with 
provision for one car 
track. 
Class C—Main resi a 


rete mixture 


4° Standord brich growled 
VITRIFIED BRICK te Sand Bed 


dence streets 
Class D.—Minor resi- 
dence streets. 


'Stendard Concrete 


STANDARD PAVEMENTS 
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Pavement of Concrete, Brick or Store 
Jar Paper fupansion i 
en Joint “pe Slope of gutter to Conform 
4% with the Crown of the Road 
ba ote: Depth of curb and necessity for 
underfilling of Cinders or Broken Stone 
QO «9 
dependent on frost /ine and porosity 
Cinders | of SUGOESTED CONCRETE CURB AND GUTTER 
— 


SUGGESTED CONCRETE CURB 


SUGGESTED EARTH GUTTER 


Grouwted or 
~ Joints. 


Concreta, Cinder or Sand 
Foundation 


Grou ted or Send Joints 


Concrete, Cinder, or Send SUGGESTED COBBLE GUTTER 
SUGGESTED BRICK GUTTERS 
SUGGESTED CURBS AND GUTTERS 


Cross SECTION Snowine 
SANITARY SEWER 


West Property Line 
| 
Lrectric wire Conduite > Valve Box 
Ges = Woter “Fain 
| 
fo" 


onitory Sewer Moin SHovse Connection, Dope 3’ 


Cross Section Snowine 


ine Sanitary & Storm Sewer 


flectrie wire Condwi 


Cross Secrion SHowins 
ComBiNATION SEWER 


West Preperty hime 


wire Com el 


es 

Note: Chmetic Conditvrons mil alter depts 
of Moter Mans and Weter Service, 
Greece requirements mil etter depts of 
Ges, Sewers, and Sanitary Sewers 


LOCATION OF UTILITIES 


| 
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| 
| 
LANs, ~ 
Property Line 
Mydrant Bay 
la 
t 
Movse ea 
Property Line Lest 
] 
° Box Box 
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Lin€é | 
Sioewar | 
POS | 
MV ORANT 4 
WATER MAIN. Vaive 
| is 
CENTER OF STREET 4ND SEWER 
as > 
| 


STANDARD LOCATION FOR WATI 


7 per cent, where it can be controlled. The 
maximum grades should not, if possible, 
exceed the following slopes for the different 
classes of streets: Class A, 3 per cent; 
Class B, 4 per cent; Class C, 4 per cent; 
Class D, 7 per cent. The following are the 
usual maximum grades for different pave- 
ments: wood block, 3 per cent in general, 
4 per cent maximum; asphalt, 4 per cent; 
asphalt block, 6 per cent; vitrified brick, 8 


Class A—Main thorofares and first class business 

streets; provisions for two car tracks........ ; 
Class B—Secondary thorofares and secondary streets 

with provisions for one car track 
Class C—-Main residence streets 
Class D—Minor residence streets 


per cent; concrete, 6 per cent; macadam, 5 
per cent; bituminous macadam, 5 per cent: 
bitulithic, 5 per cent. 

Where no storm-water sewers are to be 
provided, underdrains, running from the 
center of the road to the side ditches, should 
ordinarily be laid in cuts where the ground 
is soft, or in pockets or depressions in the 
grade. The use of 6-inch open-joint tile 
or blind drains of 12 x 12-inch cross-sec- 
tion, filled with broken stone laid just below 
the pavement, is suggested. For culvert 
construction permanent materials are usu- 


| 

| 

Vavas 
| WALK 


MY ORANT 


MAINS, VALVES AND HYDRANTS 


ally desirable, but they should be made of 


the local materials most available. 
A table of four standard classes of street 
widths is presented as a guide for refer 


ence, but is not intended to restrict the dé 


signer where local circumstances make 


other widths desirable: 

The basis for the tentative pavement 
widths in the foregoing table is laid on the 
assumption that a double-track street cat 


Width of Pave- Widt f Widt f Width o 
ment between Parking Side Street 
url 

54 ft. 12 t 100 ft 
42 x 7 ft f 

ft tt 4 tt 

0 ft ft 3 ft ‘ 

16 ft 16 f 


line occupies 20 feet, and that each line of 


traffic occupies 8 feet of width: that a vi 
hicle backed up to the curb occupies 13 or 
14 feet, and that ordinarily one vehicle can 
pass another closely in 7 feet of width. 
Ordinarily a 16-foot alley will allow two 
vehicles to pass and still permit of space for 
electric pole lines. Consideration should bh 
given to the possibility of it creased widths 


1 


of pavement in future development 


In the absence of special local governing 
conditions, the following crowning is sug 
gested: 


| 
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ads foot of 

fr ‘ edg f 4 or curl 

W pe toot 

Bit per foot 

( t t i per foot 
t s per fe 

Vitrif kf ner foot 


The crown should conform to a parabola 


or an are of a circle. 


Standard Pavements 
rhe type and thickness of pavements pre 
sented are suggested as standards in the ab- 
sence of exact knowledge of local condi- 
tions, such as availability of special ma 


terials, u ual soils or foundations, whicl 


require a change in the adopted standard 
thickness of pavement. 

Gravel Roads—The gravel should be 
placed 6 inches for average compacted 
thickness, and the crown should ordinarily 
he 34-inch per foot. 

Water-bound Macadam.—The suggested 
final thickness is about 6 inches. The road 
is to be compose 1 of broken stone or slag 
rolled in two courses The bottom course 

spread 5 inches deep, with 2 to 3% inches 
diameter stone, and top spread 3 inches de« Pp 
with 34 to 2 inches diameter stone; the 
surface to be finished with screenings com- 
posed of dust to i4-inch size. 


\s it is probable 


Bituminous Material 
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that bituminous binding material and as- 
phalts will not be available generally, no 
tandard is presented. Where local stock 
may be used, the following procedure is 
suggested: 
Bituminous Macadam ( penetration 
method)—Final thickness suggested, 7 
inches, rolled in two courses of broken stone 
or slag. The bottom course should be 
spread 5 inches deep with 2 to 3%-inch 
stone, and then sand or screenings should 


be rolled in. The upper course should be 


compacted 2 inches deep with I- to 2-inch 


stone and covered with bituminous material 
spread with a pressure distributor. The 
bituminous material should be heated to 
225 to 350 degrees F., and ordinarily about 
1.7 gallons used per square yard. Then %- 
to 1-inch stone should be rolled in to fill 
voids, after which a coat of bituminous 
material should be applied at the rate of 
about 0.6 gallons per square yard. The 
final coat, of screenings without dust, should 
be rolled in. 

Kentucky Rock Asphalt—This material 
ay be available for Ohio Valley localities. 

Concrete——For ordinary concrete pave- 
nent it is suggested that Portland cement 
concrete be used in proportions of I cement 


Street: | Ground. 
Valve to be placed an all branches | 
Connecting with @ mains or larger 
Wo valve required where hydrant is 
suapled through 6 man 
/ | 
Se | 
/ 6 Branch, | 
Wote Provision for aranage depends largely upon local conditions 
Wherever dramage should be provided inte catch length of 
basin or sewer / natural groun weter /eve/ ss obove botterm af 
Vit Pipe filled with 


speant the drip should be closed The suggested sketch 1s made 


or drainage in clay or 
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to 5 of aggregate, with a thickness of 6 
inches. 

Vitrified Brick—For brick pavement 
there should be a Portland cement concrete 
foundation in the proportion of 1-3-6, and 
at least 5 inches thick. The brick should 
be laid on edge on a sand bed %- to 34-inch 
thick, and should be treated twice with ce- 
ment mortar mixed I to I or 1 to 1%. There 
should be an expansion joint of bituminous 
material laid along the edge of the curb. 
When the street grade is over 2% or 3 per 
cent, the use of a sand-cement cushion is 
desirable. When car tracks exist, or in the 
case of heavy traffic, the use of monolithic 
construction is preferable. 


The Use of Curbs 


Curbs are not essential for any of the 
standard types of pavement. Brick pave- 
ment on sand cushion and without curb, 
however, must have shoulders of concrete 
built up from the foundation concrete level 
with the top of the brick. It is suggested 
that the tops of curbs should be of from 5 
to 8 inches ordinary height above the gutter 
and be parallel to the street grade, the 
standard combined curb and gutter to be 
uniformly 6 inches above the gutter grade 
where possible. The specifications for the 
standard curb and the standard combination 
curb and gutter should be those of the Na- 
tional Association of Cement Users. The 
use of stone curb is suggested when local 
material makes this economical. 
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Selection of Type of Pavement 
The selection of the type of pavement is 
governed by: (a) amount of traffic; (b) 
character and number of houses and res 
idences on street; (c) character of soil 


foundation and grades: (d) cost and availa 
bility of local and other pavin 


g material. 
Class A and B streets ordinarily call for 
brick, concrete, bitun inous concrete 
bituminous macadam surfaces, Class ( 
streets for macadam or bituminous surfac 
treatment, and Class D streets for macada 


gravel or earth section. 

Local circumstances, such as availabilit 
of mate rials and relative costs of cot struc 
tion, will govern selection of pavement type 
In some situations, especially with firm or 
gravel-filled ground and good surface con 2 
ditions, pavement may be omitted or de 
ferred on Class C and D streets. It is to 
be noted that grades have some influence 


on selection of type; it is obvious that brick 
stands surface wash on streets with steep 
grade better than macadam and also usually 
furnishes better foothold than a concret: 


The Attitude of New York State Municipalities Toward 


Public 


1. In the solution of rate and service prob- 
lems they desire mutual cooperation. 

2. They will oppose any subterfuge to in- 
crease the cost of service. Armies may camou- 
flage their movements, but utilities cannot 
The cities will insist on straightforward deal 
ings with the public. 

3. The cities will continue to exercise an 
eternal vigilance over rate proposals and pi 
ceedings. They will insist that relief sought 
be granted by the proper officials, in the proper 
way and only where and during the time it is 
needed 

4. They want authority to provide servic 
under municipal ownership and operation 
when mutual codperation is denied or fails 
and when state regulation is not effective 


surface. Local availability of material i > 
practically the main consideration in selec al 
tion of the type of pavement. " 
Alleys 
For ordinary situations, a gravel roadway 
should be sufficient for an alley. When cor i 
crete is used, it should be 5 inches thick and : 
be mixed I to 5. : 
Utilities 
5. They will insist on the right of mut 
palities to obtain proof as to the merits of 
claims for increased rates 
6. They will press their cl s that wl 
ever any doubt exists as to tl ( 
prope sed rate rease 
Id not become effective pending ‘ 
minat 1 of the issue 
7. They will continue to oppose any eff 
to allow, seek or compute a return ot 
talization basis The bygone evil practi 
ver-capitalization will continue to haunt t 
utility corporations until the excess shall have 
been eliminated 
From a statement prepared ! j , Parr 
Secretar, New Yor Stats ) 1 
» 


Public Schools in the New War Cities 


The Unit System Provides for Future Growth 


By A. C. Calvert 


HikEN the Government decided to 
create a score of new cities 


wherein to manufacture powder, 


nitrates and other munitions ot war, a 
unique Cor miunit conditio1 resulted 
( s of the net oO la y areas and be 
cause of the need of isolation, these muni 
tion communities were located as a rule in 
parsel ettled country ind at some dis 
tan iro the nearest city. 

Inasmuch as the Government pays no 
taxes, it became necessary for it to fur 


nish for the benefit of the people of these 


new communities all the various and sundry 
lie convenience and utilities that are 
to be found in the existing city The plants 


for the manufacture of the war materials 
came first Then came houses for the em 
ployes, dormitories, recreation halls, \ M 
\. and Y.W.C.A, huts, post-olnces, cafe 
terias, laundries, bakeries, banks, stores 
in fact, all the facilities of the modern city. 
The Government became employer, land- 


| and municipal administration, all in 


Vever was better demonstrated the clos« 
connection between industrial stability and 


community conditions. At first these raw, 
crude communities held their population 
ut a single month, on the average ly 


other words, it became necessary to hire a 

lor every job every month \s the 
community conveniences to which men 
were accustomed began to be supplied, how 


ever, this turnover of labor began to de 


well has this lesson been 
learned that in the communities which are 
just taking birth to-day, the civic workers 
enter the reservation almost as soon as the 
first construction gang makes its appear- 


ance, 


The Need and the Educational Plan 

The large majority of these government 
industrial reservations are engaged in the 
manufacture of ordnance, and the respon- 
sibility for civic or community conditions 
has been placed by the Chief of Ordnance 
in the Community Organization Branch, of 
which Fred C. Butler is the head. Long 


efore any of these industrial plants were 
in operation, Mr. Butler foresaw the need 
of schools for the children of the workers 
residing upon the reservations. Thousands 
of family houses were being constructed, 
and it was estimated that fully 15,000 chil- 
lren would be in need of educational fa- 
cilities by November 1. 

\t Mr. Butler's request, the school board 
of Cleveland, Ohio, granted Dr. Frank E. 
Spaulding, the Superintendent of Schools 
nd one of the leading school authorities of 


the United States, a leave of absence in 


order that he might make a survey of the 
field and devise a plan for the creation of 
a federal public schools system for these 
new cities. Dr. Spaulding visited a num- 
her of the new communities and drew up a 
plan which was presented to the Secretary 
of War. This plan provided for a single 
uniform system for all government plants, 
with uniform buildings and a_ standard 
course of study. The plan was approved 
by the war authorities, and the task of car- 
rying it out was placed in the hands of the 
Community Organization Branch of the 
Ordnance Department. 

Mr. Butler chose as Director of Schools 
\V. G. Coburn, Superintendent of Schools 
of Battle Creek, Mich., and named an ad- 
visory committee consisting of the follow- 
ing distinguished educators: 

Dr. George D. Strayer, Chairman, President of the 
National Education Association and head of the 
leachers College of Columbia University 

Dr. C. N. Kendall,-Commissioner of Public Educa- 
tion of the State of New Jersey 
Dr, J. A. C. Chandler, Superintendent of Schools of 
~ Jackson, of the Bureau of Education 


Dr. Dwight B, Waldo, President of the Michigan 
Normal College 


School Buildings That Grow 


In order to handle these widely scattered 
schools efficiently from Washington, the 
buildings will be uniform. Plans have been 
provided which are so arranged that the 
buildings can “grow” along with the com- 
munity. The maximum building will have 
twenty-four classrooms in addition to 
toilets, domestic science and kindergarten 
rooms, recreation corridors, etc. There are 
seven different stages of growth, beginning 
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ith four classrooms \s the need de- 
elops, additional rooms can be added, until 
finally the complete building appears 

leachers can be transferred from one 
point to another and fit into their new en- 
vironment immediately Lists of equipment 
are made, up to the very chalk at the black 
ward or scissors in the kindergarte 
When a certain room is added, the list of 
equipment for that particular room and 


grade goes to the plant authorities, together 
with the names of the lowest bidders and 


the price to be paid. Incidentally, it may 


be said that securing prices for all of the 
equipment for all schools at once is saving 
Uncle Sam a lot of money 

The school buildings range in size all the 
way from a four-room school at one small 
plant to four of the twenty-four-room build- 
ings and one twelve-room bu lding at the 
Old Hickory powder plant near Nashville, 
Tenn Supe rintendents of schools are be 
ing placed at all the larger plants to direct 
the operation, but the curriculum has been 
worked out in Washington. The educa 
tional standards are to be high, and it is 
believed that they will have a very bene- 
ficial effect upon the schools of all the 
states in which the reservations are located 

By providing very wide corridors, the 
schools will be prepared to adopt the 
double-shift plan at short notice if the com- 


While 


one teacher occupies the classroom with her 


munity should be rapidly expanded 


pupils, another will give physical exercises 
or supervised play in the corridors. This 
alternating will also enable the children to 
be cared for more hours per day than in the 
ordinary city. In these industrial communi- 
ties more mothers will work than ordi- 
narily. This will mean that children will 
come into the kindergartens at unusually 
tender ages and will remain for longer 
hours. All previous data regarding the 
number of children per family are being 
upset; the proportion is greater than in any 
existing city. This is accounted for by 
the fact that most of the inhabitants are 
between thirty and fifty years of age and 
the number of voung, unmarried men is 
very much smaller than usual on account 


of the war. 


Getting a Teaching Staff 


Director Coburn’s first task was to create 
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a teaching staff of several hundred teachers 
\s the best teachers were naturally under 
contract on August 15, when he reached 
\Vashington, he decided to appeal to the 
patriotism of the superintendents of schools 
of the country He therefore devised a 
draft of his own, giving each of the larger 
cities of the country a quota, and asked 
them to call for volunteers from their 
teaching staff for this war service. To the 
great credit of the school authorities of the 
country be it said that, notwithstanding 
their own shortage of teachers, nearly 
every city responded and held from one to 


twenty teachers subject to the Govern- 


ment’s orders. 

The great advantage of this plan is that 
the government schools get the cream of 
the teaching fraternity instead of the leav- 
ings. They do not need to call the teachers 
until they are actually needed; and when 
the war ends, the teachers return to their 


old positions 


Community Centers 

\nother interesting phase of the work is 
the development of the community center 
idea in connection with these new schools 
on a scale never before attempted. Each 
complete school building will have a gym- 
nasium and an auditorium. These will be 
available, together with lockers and shower- 
baths, for the adult population. Moving- 
picture cameras are being prbvided, and the 
auditorium will be in use each evening for 
community concerts, theatricals, singing, 
etc. The gymnasium is three feet higher 
than the auditorium, and the whole gym- 
nasium will serve as a stage. 

Not only the teachers of the community, 
but all of the recreational and social forces 
will be codrdinated to provide daily pro- 
grams for each school building. At certain 
hours the Y.W.C.A. physical director will 
have classes for girls and women; at other 
hours the Y.M.C.A. director will lead the 
men. The Red Cross will have classes in 
nursing, first aid and bandage work, utiliz- 
ing the domestic science equipment. In 
short, it is purposed to have the school 
buildings in use sixteen hours a day, seven 
days in the week, for on Sundays altars 
will be wheeled into place and the audi- 
torium will serve as a church for Catholic, 
Protestant and Hebrew congregations, 


Rochester’s Notable Public Safety Campaign 


NDER the auspices of the Rochester 
Chamber of Commerce and the Na- 
tional Safety Council acting thru its 

local Safety Council, Rochester enjoyed a 
public safety campaign lasting from March 
1 to September 1, 1918. The immediate 
supervision of the movement was in the 
hands of Julian H. Harvey, who, as cam- 
paign director, made extensive use of a 
public safety program worked out some 
time previously by Robert W. Campbell for 
the National Safety Council. 

Rochester is a large industrial center, of 
260,000 population, in which great strides 
have been taken along lines of industrial 
safety. The city is unfortunate in that its 
street system provides no adequate streets 
parallel to the principal street (Main 
Street), altho fairly well served by concen- 
tric traffic circles. The result is a vast 
amount of congestion in the business sec- 
tion. “Safety weeks” and public safety 
work had previously been undertaken at in- 
tervals, chiefly in connection with the 
schools, and thru the Bureau of Public 
Safety and the Automobile Club. 


lhe first step in the campaign Was t: 
development of a definite program of ¢ 


servative persistent propaganda. The worl 
was divided as shown in the accompanyit 
diagram. The cooperative spirit for whicl 


Rochester is noted was evidenced thruout 
the campaign in spite of the fact that dur 
ing its course there was a Liberty Loa 
campaign, a War Chest campaign and 
War Savings Stamp campaign, aggregating 
eleven weeks of intensive effort 

During the six-months’ period there were 


125 meetings with a total attendance 01 


$5,000, in spite of the disa lvantage s of the 
summer season. The fall or early wintet 
would seem to be the best time for launch 


ing such an undertaking. 


Under the general head Publicity, a 


special Public Safety Bulletin Service was 


inaugurated in stores, hotels, railroad sta 


tions, ete., cards placed on the dashes of 


street cars and on the wind shields of auto 
] 


mobiles, placards were provided for garages 


and windows of residences, and five speci 
folders were distributed thru the schools 
the Traffic Court and public meetings. Th 
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organ pullishe by 

Rochester tries and 

notion neture theaters 

likewise took a1 ictive x 
part spreading the 
el of public safety 
precau 

The schools had don 

some public safety work 

previously, but a new 

course of study was 

formulated, calling for 

special pe riod of fit = 

teen minutes each week. SLOW DOWN WHEN YOU NEAR A CHILD ON ROLLER SKATES 
\ weekly news letter 

service, drawing a lesson from some cur- able interest, as did the stenciling of safety 


rent accident during the preceding week, 
Was Te ad to the children of each school, 
who were also reached on several occa- 
sions thru ten-minute talks by local 
speakers, frequently uniformed members ot 


the police force. In addition, each school 


roo vas furnished with a weekly bulletin, 


and the children aided in the distribution 


of circular letters and window pledge cards. 
lhe safety work in the playgrounds was 
covered by bulletin boards and meetings 


held and pennants were 


\ contest was 
awarded to the five playgrounds having the 
fewest accidents 

The committee on Trafic and Highwa 
considered, among other things, amend 
ments to the traffic ordinance, the introduc 
tion of a pedestrian ordinance as propose: 
by the Mavor’s Conference of New York. 
one-way streets, safety zones, etc. Phes« 
recommendations were to be presented sub- 
sequently, atter public interest in safety 
work had reached a point to insure their 
adoptien and support. 

During the campaign, the street railway 
company completed the installation of 
warning signs at dangerous points and 
painted the word “Stop” on the folding 
doors of the cars, so that when they were 
swung out to admit or discharge passengers 
drivers of oncoming vehicles might see the 
warning 


\ safety slogan contest aroused consiler- 


mottoes on pavements and. sidewalks. 

Much of the educational work in such a 
campaign is dependent on the accuracy of 
accident statistics. In Rochester the cam- 
paign director and his associates were for- 
tunate in finding a police department which 
had been painstaking in its compilations ef 
data for a number of years. With this in- 
formation as a background, results during 
the campaign were compared, and it was 
definitely established that altho the number 
of automobiles had increased over 15 per 
‘ent, accidents caused by them had in- 
creased to only 14.6 per cent, while all other 
accidents showed decreases of from 3.6 
per cent to 40.6 per cent. Accidents in 
which persons were injured showed a de- 
crease of 14.2 per cent, which would 
amount to a decrease of 20.3 per cent if 
allowance were made for the 15 per cent 
increase in automobiles. Accidents in 
which street cars figured showed a net de- 
crease of 27.7 per cent. 

In concluding his geport, Mr. Harvey of- 
fers some advice to others who may be con- 
templating similar public safety campaigns : 

“In a community where this work is under- 
taken, do not attempt too much, and, what- 
ever is done, do it with the idea of obtaining 
a foothold. In the program, which has been 
described in some detail, our effort was to 
reach every man, woman and child in Roches- 
ter in their functions as drivers of vehicles, as 
pedestrians, or as the occupants of homes— 
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DON’T TRY TO SLIP UNDER THE RAILROAD GATE BEFORE IT COMES 


covering their actions in all these different 
spheres. In carrying out this work, I cannot 
but feel that too much was attempted. We 
simply could not cover the work thoroly, and 
it was necessary to eliminate some activities 
altogether. 


The Chambe Es ‘ f 
stenographic assistance, t ti 
directly working on this proble sisted 
the director of the campaign, hlicity 
devoting a few hours each d to the w 

da hoy whose entire time was given to tl 
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distribution of bulletins 
and other miscellaneous 
work If a program the 
size f this one 1s at 
ten ed i ommunit 
anything like the size 

f Rochester, and it ts ce 
sired to cover the ground 
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would recom 


following or 


thoroly, | 
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ganization 
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ve ty 1 
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Sucl n organization 
would ¢ ostly, but would 
be adequat It would 
furnish a working force 
whicl ld cover the 
ground st thor 


keep Im close 


touch with the local peo 
ple interested in the cam 
pa ul 


mind 
Satety is a 
product which has to he 
sold to the publi Men 
are not easily aroused to 
the gravity of the 
tion and the tremendou 
results which be ac 


situa- 


Can be a 
complished thru 


coopera 
tion on their part RESUL1 


There rHE 


is a great deal of 1gnorance 
on the part of the public in regard to their 
own practices, and these must be 
clearly shown them. It will be found that the 
average man generally believes in safety for 
the other fellow, but seldom realizes that it is 
intended for himself 
In starting public safety work, | think there 
s no question but that the hools should be 
taken in hand first. We may find communi 
school authorities are not alive to 
‘f this work and we may have to 
ur general efforts have 
if possible, this should 
In continually 


care less 


ties where 
the need 
wiit until 
ublic sentiment, but, 
be the first work undertaken 

hammering at school work we have not 
that great things can be accom 


aroused 


only 


TAKING THE CORNER AT HIGH SPEED 


plished there, but in appealing to the children 
also touching the proper chord t 


we are 
arouse adults. In any city where a continued 
effort is maintained, the school authorities 


should be persuaded, after results have been 
obtained, to place someone in complete charge 
of this duty who will work in codéperation 
with the public safety organization.” 


Eprroria Notrr.—The photographs used in_ this 
article are from “‘Careless America,” one of the films 
used in the Rochester campaign. This film will. be 
loaned without charge by the Firestone Tire and 


Rubber Company, of Akron, Ohio Mr. H. S. Fire 
stone, president of the company, is doing a great deal 
of public-spirited work along accident prevention 
lines, and the “Careless America” film was worked 
up at his suggestion as a means of further educating 
the public as to the dangers of reckless automobile 
driving. 
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; By Vaughan MacCaughey 
College of Hawaii, Honolulu 
: ONOLULU isa rich metropolis in the walked, walked in the streets. Sidewalks 
mid-Pacific. It is a lineal descend- were rarities and were considered mere 7 
ant of a primitive Hawaiian grass natters of form. During the last few dec +) 
thatched village. It is a great seaport ades, however, there has been a rapid ex ; 
sandalwood, whale oil, and raw sugar com- tension of first-class sidewalks. not only in 
: prise its economic landmarks. Its popula- the down-town district, but also thruout th 
tion is capitalistically and professionally — residential portion of the city. Wherever 
\merican, politically Hawaiian, and indus- an effort has been made to improve existing 
trially Oriental. It isa United States naval sidewalk conditions it has generally utilized 
and military outpost of supreme strategic one of three materials—earth, grass i 
importance. During the last decade there cement. Bricks and lumber are expensive 
has been notable progress in every phase of in Hawaii, so that brick or board walks are 
municipal life in Honelulu. rare. In some of the suburbs, where th 


Individualism still runs riot in Honolulu’s sidewalks have light use, the manienie 
street plantings, as it does in most Ameri- (Bermuda grass) when well kept makes at 
can cities. The notable piones r work of the attractive sidewalk. In the poorer districts 

Outdoor Circle, an organization of civic earth sidewalks are still plentiful. The 
4 i 
minded women, has steadily improved and cement walk, however, is coming to be 
beautified Honolulu’s bizarre and tropical recognized as the standard for convenience. 


boulevards. During recent years this inde neatness and durability. 
fatigable group of workers has planted a Honolulu, like many mainland cities, is 
number of the important streets and avenues to-day in a transition stage between the 

{ with lovely flowering trees, one species to primitive streets of yesterday and_ the 


each avenue, so as to produce a harmonious modern boulevard and heavy-traffic streets 
effect. The continuance of this fine coop- of to-morrow. A great deal of attention 
erative work and the fostering of informed has been devoted to the subject of good 
public sentiment will transform the drive- roads and streets, and there have been re- 


ways of Honolulu from the inartistic hodge- markable improvements in all parts of the 


podges of individualism into the serene, city. Certain residence suburbs have been 
unified beauty of a carefully thought-out entirely repaved. A number of important 
civic plan. thorofares—Kalakaua Avenue, King Street, 
In Honolulu’s early days, and until com Beretania Avenue, and others—have been. 
paratively recent times, everybody who or are being, repaved; substantial cor ‘ 
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rete construction has been used on many 
of the newer sections lhe rapidly increas- 


ng amount and weight of traffic is one ot 


the serious present problems in Hawaiian 
road construction and maintenance. 

Directly back of the Waikiki district of 
Honolulu lies a prominent hill called Round 
lop, about 1,000 feet high. The upper 
slopes command magnificent views of the 
Honolulu le wlands, but have been roadless 
in ke luring the last tew 
years in excellent road has been in 
process of construction, using prison labor. 
It is about four miles g¢ and twenty feet 
wide. When completed it will rival the fa 


mous Pacific Heights Road as a scenic 
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grounds of public schools, settlements or 
mission schools. The utilization of these 
playgrounds by both children and adults is 
steadily increasing. 

One of the most serious problems which 
has confronted the city for years is that of 
an adequate water supply. The Honolulu 
drainage area is richly endowed with arte- 
sian water. This water is almost wholly 
in private hands and not available for pub- 
lic use. The 70,000 inhabitants of the city 
are largely dependent upon an_ inferior 
quality of surface water, which is in con- 
stant danger of pollution, and which has 
been, and will be, polluted many times with 
disease germs. Many local epidemics have 


THE EXECUTIVE BUILDING, HONOLULU 


Formerly the 
drivewa\ It will make possible the de 
velopment of the upper slopes of Round 
lop as choice residence lots, and will con- 
nect with the beautiful Mount Tantalus 
Road here are already many lov ely 
mountain he es on lantalus. 

\ very significant and important advance 

is the increasing number, supervision, and 
blic playgrounds and rec- 

reation parks. This is a truly democratic 


tion of pu 


movement of great civic value. There are 
now a dozen or more playgrounds, more or 
less completely equipped with modern ap- 
paratus and under supervision. Some of 


these are detached parks; others are on the 


hoyal Palace 


heen directly traceable to the water supply. 
The ideal procedure would be for the mu- 
nicipality to take over the exclusive control 
of all existing artesian wells and reserve to 
itself the exclusive right of drilling such 
wells. Toward this ideal the city is slowly 
and laboriously groping its way. The pres- 
ent system of private ownership of artesian 
waters is wasteful, extravagant, and un- 
civic to an extreme degree. 

There is no evidence at present of any 
concerted public or private effort looking 
toward the elimination of pole lines and 
overhead wiring. The matter has not been 
agitated. The problem will become more 
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HEDGE OF FLOWERING HIBISCUS, WITH TROPI 


acute with the rising demand for the va- 
rious branches of electric service and with 
the growing public sentiment against the 
unavoidable ugliness of all overhead wiring 

The famous bathing resort—Waikiki 
Beach—is known around the world. Moving 
pictures of the surf riders at Waikiki have 
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has increased very 


rapidly of late, owing to the growing popu 
larity of beach homes 


properties has 


lhe building of 
and other private 


In many places, the 
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esthetic and community value of the beach, 
and has deprived the public of a legitimate 


municipal asset It is a recapitulation ot 
the age-long conflict between private in- 
terests and public weal \t present there 


growing conyvi 


tion on the part of the 
thinking people of Honolulu that the beach 


ould be 1 available to ll the 
per role next tew vears should witness 
the condemnation « 


certain beach proper- 
ties and the construction of a magnihcent 
le | iki Beach should 


e owned by all the e of Hawati 


Like many other American maritime 


cities, Honolulu’s water-front has been al 


owed to develo 


manner and to become preeminently ugly 


in a purely haphazard 


and unattractive. During recent years plans 
have been slowly evolving and materializ- 
ing for greatly increasing both the utility 
and beauty of the water-front. These plans 
involve new concrete wharves, some of 
which are under construction; parking and 
street plantings ; opening of new streets, and 
a general cleaning up along the harbor and 
Esplanade. Honolulu has a unique oppor- 
tunity here: she can easily have one of 
the most attractive water-fronts in the 
world. 

The Mission Memorial Building is a note 
worthy example of the many fine new build 
ings that are remaking Honolulu. It is in 
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old Colonial style, two stories, red brick and 
concrete, dignified and beautiful. It is sit- 
uated on King Street, on the site of the first 
mission station in the Hawaiian Islands 
The dedicatory meeting of the mission 
oard, April 14, 1916, commemorated the 
goth anniversary of the landing of the 
pioneer American missionaries. The Ha- 
watian Board carries on a great mission 
work thruout the islands. The Memorial 
Building comprises two parts: an adminis- 
trative section and a detached auditorium, 
with a capacity of 750. The interiors of 
hoth sections are finished in the very best 
workmanship and materials, are 
thoroly modern in all details 

The College of Hawaii is the territorial 
college of the Territory of Hawaii. It cor- 
responds in organization and general status 
to the state colleges and universities of the 
mainland. It was established in 1907, but 
did not occupy its own campus until 1912. 
During the last few years great progress 
has been made in the utilization of the farm 
lands and the beautification of the campus, 
which is situated in Manoa Valley, one of 
the most attractive of Honolulu’s residential 
suburbs. Choice exotic trees and shrubs 
have been gathered from various tropical 
countries and now adorn the campus, which 
presents the aspect of a botanical garden or 
living museum of horticultural curiosities. 


Town Planning in Australia 


lo rue Eprror or THe AMERICAN City: 

The Second Australian Town Planning 
Conference and Exhibition was held in 
Brisbane from July 31 to August 7. The 
gathering repeated, on a larger scale, the 
success of the first Conference in Adelaide 
last year. Some 520 delegates were present 
from all parts of the Commonwealth, in- 
cluding His Excellency the Governor- 
General (Sir R. Munro Ferguson), various 
Cabinet Ministers from the Commonwealth 
and State Governments, Lord Mayors, and 
many other representative people. 

The Exhibition was very complete. The 
Conference was occupied chiefly with the 
discussion of papers relating to repatria- 
tion problems, soldiers’ settlements, etc., 


and various aspects of town planning, in- 


cluding legislative proposals. 

Two of the six states of the Common- 
wealth have now separate Town Plan- 
ning Ministers, which marks another stage 
forward. Town planning legislation both 
in South Australia and New South Wales 
will be submitted to the respective state 
parliaments this year. 

The next Conference will be held in 
Sydney in 1920. 

Another interesting record of the prog- 
ress of town planning in Australia is the 
recent building and completion of a chil- 
dren's playground at Port Pirie, covering 
10 acres, on one day. 

CHARLES C. READE, 


Goverament Town Planner, Adelaide, South 
Australia. 


September 2, 1918. 


A Fire a Minute—and Why 


Many Varieties of Carelessness Regarding Which Fire Chiefs and Fire Marshals 
Should Warn the Public 


By W. E. Mallalieu 


General Manager, The National Board of Fire Underwriters 


AST year the loss of property in the 
United States thru fire aggregated 
approximately $250,000,000, accord- 

ing to the best estimates now obtainable. 
This represents an increase of some $40,- 
000,000 over 1916 and is equivalent to the 
wiping out of our entire production of gold 
and silver for nearly two years, taking 
1916 figures as a basis of comparison. Add 
the cost of extinguishment and the indirect 
losses caused by fire, and the amount of the 
toll exacted annually from the American 
public by the consuming flame runs up into 
a still more staggering total. 

It is difficult for the general public to 
realize the extent of the property destruc- 
tion caused every day by fire, but the rec- 
ords show that a fire occurs somewhere in 
the United States about once every minute, 
on the average. It is apparently difficult, 
too, for the public to appreciate the fact 
that most of these fires are either wholly 


or partly preventable. The term “whol 

or partly preventable” refers to the 

hat occur because of lax observance 01 
fire ordinances; inattention to proper pr 
ventive measures, and disregard of pet 
sonal responsibility for care in handlin 
flammable materials and correcting hazard 

ous conditions. In other words, most 01 
our fires occur because of public or privat 
carelessness. That one word, carelessness 
covers the chief cause of our tremendous 
fire loss. 

Figures for 1917 are not yet completely 
classified, but the detailed tables ot causes 
for Ig10. as reported to the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters thru its Actuarial 
Bureau, show a total of $208,705,340 
“exposure” being marked with $41,237,108 
(the heaviest debit under “partly prevent 
able” losses), and electricity, the next 
heaviest, with $16,559,433. Incendiarism 
accounted for $8,121,816 dam 


Under 


in 


THIS FIRE, CAUSED BY CARELESSLY INSTALLED ELECTRIC WIRING WHICH HAD NOT 


BEEN INSPECTED, DESTROYED A NEW 


FRONT, THREE MUNITION SHIPS AND 


900-FOOT PIER ON THE BROOKLYN WATER 
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the ‘‘strictly preventable” causes, defective 
chimneys and flues stood in first place with 
a total of $12,742,317; and stoves, furnaces, 
boilers and their pipes, second, with $11,- 
204,875. 

Smokers, by their careless use of lighted 
cigars, cigarettes and pipes, destroyed $8,- 
588,375 worth of property in 1916, the 
damage in New York State alone amount- 
ing to $1,374,615; and in Jersey City, not 
long ago, a $2,000,000 warehouse fire was 
caused by a smoking workman, who cast 
a lighted cigarette end upon the floor. The 
careless handling of matches, many of them 
by smokers, was responsible for $7,136,181 
additional damage. 

Since the war began, the number of fires 
in the United States has increased ma- 
terially, in large part because of the indus- 
trial pressure that operates factories 
twenty-four hours a day, but in the minds 
of the public many of the blazes have been 
attributed to the hand of the alien enemy 
in our midst. Some of them without doubt 
have been due to this agency, but an in- 
vestigation entered into by The National 
Board brought out the fact that the number 
of fires attributed to “Germaniacs” had 
been greatly exaggerated. Many cases 
were found, however, where the opportuni- 
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ties for the enemy to work unwatched were 
plentiful, largely because of the dangerous 
practice of guarding warehouses, docks, 
and other properties with aged watchmen. 
It has been proved that the employment of 
the superannuated worker as a watchman is 
one of the worst forms of carelessness. 


The Electric Flat-Iron a Chief Offender 


Electricity has been mentioned as the 
“partly preventable” cause of most fires in 
its group. This does not include lightning, 
but covers the use of electric current for 
various purposes. It may cause a fire be- 
cause conductors are poorly insulated and 
form a “cross,” or come in contact with a 
nail, a water-pipe, a metal support, or other 
“ground,” or it may start a fire while being 
used to heat electric flat-irons or cooking 
utensils. At any rate, it causes 30,000 fires 
a year. The flat-iron is the chief offender, 
or rather the careless user of the flat-iron 
is the chief offender, as far as electric uten- 
sils are concerned. 

The situation shapes up somewhat like 
this: The houseworker or housewife is 
busy with one of these convenient irons 
when the door-bell or the phone bell gives 
a commanding ring. Does she turn off the 
switch before answering the call? Too 
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often she does not, and in 
a good many instances the 
iron becomes overheated 
and starts to burn the 
nearest inflammable ma- 
terial. It may be an ar- 
ticle of clothing, or it may 
be the woodwork, but the 
results are the same—a 
fire in progress when she 
returns. That is the con- 
sequence of her careless- 
ness. 

An instance is told of 
the wife of a man con- 
nected with an electrical 
supply concern in a west- 
ern city, who was some- 
what disturbed because of 
the charge made locally 
that the electric flat-iron 
was one of the most pro- 
lific causes of residential 
fires. She feared the 


statement would damage 
her husband’s business, 
and accordingly wrote a 
long letter to the leading 
daily setting forth her re- 
buttal. It happened that the same day her 
communication was published, an electric- 
iron set fire to her own home thru her own 
forgetfulness. 

The $350,000 fire that destroyed the 
soston residence of Ex-Governor Draper 
of Massachusetts was traced to an electric 
plate-warmer, and the home of John Wana- 
maker was burned because of an electric 
pressing-iron being left in contact—to men- 
tion only two well-known instances where 
electrical apparatus has been the cause of 
serious fires. 

An odd case of “electrical” fire occurred 
in a Pennsylvania hotel about two years 
ago, when a guest attempted, upon retiring 
for the night, to dry a damp undergarment 
by wrapping it around a lighted incandes- 
cent lamp. The heat of the bulb, being con- 
fined by the garment, became so intense 
that the glass was softened and collapsed, 
leaving the imprint of the cloth mesh upon 
the bulb The garments took fire and 
caused a dense smoke heat that nearly suf- 
focated its owner as he lay in bed. The 
action upon this article of clothing indicates 
how careless and dangerous it is to use 
paper shades upon incandescent lamps. 


IF PROPERTY 


OWNERS OR TENANTS WERE MADI PER 
SONALLY LIABLE FOR FIRE DAMAGE RESULTING FROM 
CONDITIONS OF THIS SORT, SUCH LAXITY WOULD 


SOON BECOME RARE 


Lightning, which accomplished $8,092,- 
622 damage in 1916, may be considered by 
the casual bystander as “an act of God” 
and impossible to avoid, but it is not un- 
avoidable. The installation of lightning 
rods upon buildings and the grounding of 
wire fences with metal supports go far 
toward nullifying the lightning hazard. It 
is only individual carelessness that delays 
the adoption of these safeguards. 

It can safely be said that there is no fire 
hazard in existence which cannot be made 
considerably less dangerous by the exercise 
of care and the observance of the preven- 
tive measures prescribed by fire engineers. 


Lessons from the Cantonments 

Perhaps the most astonishing example of 
what may be accomplished with normally 
hazardous materials under proper super- 
vision is found in the cantonments housing 
the National Army. When the first sug- 
gestion was heard of establishing sixteen 
new cities of highly inflammable wood to 
house a large population of husky young 
men, the insurance experts immediately 
sensed the terrific fire hazard about to be 
created. Consequently, The National Board 
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of Fire Underwriters at once offered to the exposure,” which resulted in losses ag- 
Government the service of its corps of en- gregating $41,237,168. By “exposure” is 

neers to lay out the camps in such a way meant fires that were communicated by 
t fire wi have as hard a time as pos- other fires and which would not have oc- 


ible to get started, and if it did get under 


wa would not be able to travel far. They 
vanted to anticipate the careless cook, the 
carel moker, the overheated stove, and 
the iy other factors they knew would 
develo There never was any question of 
1 ince involved: it was strictly a matter 
of public service. 

\nvone who has been thru the canton- 


hundred 
between the 
breaks,” de- 


from communicating 


nents has noticed that every few 


vards there is a wide space 


buildings These ire “fire 


signed to pre vent fire 


to neighboring structures, in case it should 


get beyond control 


hi however, was only one of the steps 
taken by the engineer to prevent the camps 
from being de stroved by fire and the army 


rhe 


measures covered the planning of ample 


program seriously impeded other 


water-supply for the scientifically placed 


re ints; 


fire-buckets and 


the equipping of all buildings 


with apparatus; establish- 
ment of a fire department in each camp, 
The 
installation of all electric 
heating appa- 


taken, in 


ind so on engineering force also 

supervised the 
wires and the setting up of 


ratus. Every precaution was 
fact, so that fire would have small chance 
of getting under wav. 

little latitude 
and that they did their work well 
is attested by the fact that the fire loss upon 


con- 


lhe exyx rts left for care- 


essness, 


approximately $100,000,000 worth of 
struction amounted to only $2,150 up to the 
camps were turned over to their 
and the 


free from fire loss since that 


time the 
commanders, cantonments have 
been notably 
time 

The success of the work at the National 
\rmy headquarters has been a feather of 
large proportions in the cap of the fire- 
prevention engineer and ought to have far- 
It represents the fire op- 
portunity of the fire engineering profession 
to have large cities built from the ground 


reaching results. 


up according to their recommendations as 
to safeguards, and the results attained have 


justified their theories 


Roofs and Chimneys 


The largest classification under “partly 
preventable” causes of fire in 1916 is that of 


curred had there been proper safeguards, 
materials, 
sprinkler systems, wire-glass windows, fire- 
doors, etc. Wooden shingles on the roof 


such as fire-resistive roofing 


of a building only slightly set apart from 
others invite the attention of sparks from 
any neighboring blaze and are one of the 
chief “exposure” hazards. In the case of 
an isolated structure, the sparks may come 
from a forest or prairie fire, so that in any 
case shingles constitute an important haz- 
ard. In Indiana there were 932 fires due 
to shingle roofs during a recent six months, 
with attendant property damage of $214,- 
936. Nashville, Tenn., had a $1,500,000 
fire in 1916 that was due to the shingle. In 
fact, it is declared that there has been no 
great conflagration in the history of the 
country wherein the shingle roof has not 
been a contributory factor in spreading the 
fire. 

Under the “strictly preventable” causes, 
defective chimneys and flues stand first in 
point of loss, with a total of $12,724,317. 
There are certain prescribed rules for mak- 
ing chimneys and flues safe, and the house- 
holder who ignores them is careless. 

Other “strictly preventable” fire causes, 
with their attendant losses in 1916, were: 
and fireworks ($275,409) ; 
natural and artificial gas ($1,815,597) ; hot 
ashes and coals ($1,140,194); ignition of 
hot grease and oily substances ($552,130) ; 
matches ($7,136,181); open fires ($1,112,- 
853); open-flame lights ($2,142,958) ; rub- 
bish and litter ($777,559); petroleum and 
products ($5,070,100), and stoves and fur- 
naces, with their boilers and pipes ($11,- 
204,875). 


firecrackers 


Matches and Gasoline 


Over 700,000,000 matches are used in the 
United States every day, and with each 
match holding the possibility of a confla- 
gration within its head, it is not surprising 
that they cause so many blazes. In every 
fire-marshal bulletin, among the list of 
the classification of “matches and 
children” is always prominent, despite the 
repeated warning to parents to keep 
matches where the little ones cannot get 
them. Countless homes and barns have 
been burned by maternal and paternal care- 


causes 
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Adults, however, 
have not the excuse of ignorance, and yet 


lessness in this regard. 


are shockingly careless with matches in a 
variety of directions. The Fire 
Marshal of Louisiana, in fact, was moved 
in a recent bulletin to burst into the follow- 
ing verse as a method of calling attention 
to one path of destruction: 

“Ile lit a match to read the meter; 


“He's pleading now with old St. Peter.” 


different 


Carrying open lights in the vicinity of 
gas mains, however, is only one of the 
many forms of carelessness practiced by 
have reached the 
These habits embrace 
not only such negative carelessness as al- 
lowing leaky chimneys and flues to remain 


those who presumably 


age of discretion. 


unrepaired, but also the handling of gaso- 
line and other highly inflammable materials 
with a complete disregard for ordinary pre- 
cautions. 

With the automobile even more common 
to-day than the bicycle used to be, gasoline, 
despite its cost, has come to be looked upon 
and handled almost as carelessly as water, 
altho the vapor from a gallon of gasoline 
when with air has an 
power equal to that of eighty-three pounds 
Five million dollars’ worth 
fuel was carelessly destroyed by 


mixed explosive 
of dynamite. 
of the 
fire in 1917, altho it is vitally needed for 
war The use of gasoline for 
amateur cleaning purposes has been a par- 
ticularly fruitful cause of fire damage and 
injury. 

\n Arizona newspaper tells of a gasoline 
incident in a characteristic western style 
that is worth quoting verbatim: 

“Roger Ballard, of Douglas, washed his 
trousers in gasoline, about the middle of last 
month. 


purposes. 


Mr. Ballard, after his labor, put on 
his nice clean trousers, and took out a cigar, 
with the best intentions of a fine smoke. If 
he had not used those nice clean trousers for 
a match scratcher he undoubtedly would have 
had a very satisfactory smoke, and in all prob- 
ability the physicians would have had no op- 
portunity to pronounce his burns fatal.” 
Another victim of his own carelessness 
is the man who fills a kerosene lamp while 
it is lighted, or it may be a woman who is 
guilty of this offense against common sense. 
It may happen, too, that the act becomes 
an offense against the community by de- 
veloping into a conflagration. The hospi- 
tals have many “kerosene lamp” cases, and 
a multitude of reports are filed daily which 
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contain such cryptic comment as this 

, South Dakota, Mrs. John Murphy, 
St. filled kerosene lamp 
ighted; badly burned CAUSI Lack f 
od horse sense. 


\ still more dangerous practice, and one 
with an even smaller element of chance in 
favor of the perpetrator, is that of starting 
fires with coal oil. It is frequently done, 
however, and usually with but one result 
\s a certain western poet sings: 

“Kerosene 


For starting fires 
“Helps to fill 
“Angeli choirs 


Frozen water-pipes are another cause of 
fire. The careful and most efficient way to 
thaw them out is to use hot water, prefer 
ably with a cloth wrapping to retain the 
heat. 
burn their homes by using gasoline torches, 


~ 


Nevertheless, people continue to 
lighted paper spills or similar dangerous 
methods. 


The Chronic Habit of Taking Chances 

Individuals in possession of their senses 
do not intentionally injure themselves, but 
we are a people owning a chronic habit of 
taking chances. This is, perhaps, a natural 
result of our rapid national progress and 
easily-made wealth, but it nevertheless is 
a dangerous habit. 

‘here is a too general “I should worry” 
attitude on the part of the public, which is 
the result of the belief that so long as a 
loss is covered by insurance, only the in 
As a matter of 


surance company suffers. 


fact, insurance is merely a method of en- 
abling the many to pay the losses of the 
few; and as the number of fires and the 
amount of the premiums must always bear 
a fixed relation to each other, the general 
public pays the bill, either directly or in- 
directly, in the form of higher rents or 
higher prices for commodities 

This is only part of the story, however 
Property that is destroyed by fire repre- 
sents a distinct loss to the nation. In the 
mills and factories which are 
burned, established constructive forces are 


case of 


rendered inoperative and there is an at 
tendant loss of earnings that can never be 


made up. At the present time, when every 


resource is of crucial importance, careless 
ness that results in fire is not only repre- 
hensible; it is distinctly unpatriotic. 
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Water Consumption in New York State Cities 
and Its Effect on Coal Consumption 


From a Recent Report Compiled by the State Bureau of Municipal Information of the 
New York State Conference of Mayors 


N analysis and study of the data fur 

nished by water-works superinten- 

dents about the per capita consump- 
tion of water in the cities of New York 
State and the amount of power used at 
Water pumping stations show that millions 
of gallons of water now being pumped to 
consumers is wasted daily, and that as a 
result thousands of tons of coal are being 
unnecessarily consumed each year. 


These statistics cover the following 


tics pump practically all of the water 


nsumed 
15 ties have a gravity system exe lusively, 
except that 2 pump in an emergency 
10 cities have a combined gravity and pump- 
ng system, 4 of these pumping from 50 
to 92 per cent of their total consumption, 


ind the others “sy than 50 per cent 
20 cities use steam power exclusively for 


pumping 


10 cities use electricity exclusively for pump 
ing 
I city uses natural gas exclusively for 
mpiny 
1 city uses a combination of steam and 


vater power for pumping 
ties use water power exclusively for 


pumping 
I city uses a mbination of water and 
electric power for pumping 
1 city uses a combination of water, steam 


and electric power for pumping 


Per Capita Consumption 

he average per capita consumption of 
the 46 cities which give figures is 169 gal- 
lons per 24 hours, with an average of 52 
per cent of their systems metered. Twenty 
cities report per capita consumption above 
this average. The United States Census 
Report (1915) gives the average per capita 
daily consumption of 201 American cities 
as 139 gallons, with an average of 40 per 
cent of their systems metered 

Seventeen New York State cities which 
pump at least a part of their water by 
steam or electric power have 75 per cent 
yr less of their systems metered. The aver- 
age per capita consumption of these is 234 


gallons per 24 hours. Six of these report a 
per capita consumption above this average. 


Fifteen cities in New York State which 
pump at least a part of their water either 
by steam or electric power have more than 
75 per cent of their systems metered. The 
average per capita consumption of these is 
99 gallons per 24 hours. Seven of these 
cities report a daily per capita consumption 
in excess of this average. Of the 201 
American cities having at least 75 per cent 
of their systems metered, the daily average 
per capita consumption is 96 gallons. 

rhe daily average per capita consumption 
of New York State cities whose systems are 
100 per cent metered is 98 gallons, and the 
average of American cities all of whose 
services are metered is reported to be 85 
gallons. Fifty American cities having at 
least 95 per cent of their systems metered 
reported a year ago to the Bureau that their 
average daily per capita consumption was 
79.4 gallons. Before meters were installed, 
the average daily per capita consumption 
of 25 of these cities was 153.2 gallons. 

The following tables give data about the 
per capita consumption of New York State 
cities in comparison with the percentage of 
services metered: 

ONE PER CENT OR LESS OF SYSTEM METERED 
SystEM 


Name of City Per Capita Power 
Cohoes 25 Electric 
lonawanda 550 Steam 
Watervliet 230 Water 
Salamanca 190 Electric 


AVERAGE Per Ceprra, 305 GALLONS 


Gravity System 


Name of City Per Capita 
Hornell 100 
Kingston 242 
Glens Falls . 150 
Middletown 114.7 
Rome 325 
Troy 280 


Averace Per Caprra, 194 GALLons 


MORE THAN = PER CENT AND LESS THAN SIX 
ER CENT METERED 


Pumpinc System 


Name of City Per Capita Power 
Buffalo 329 Steam 
Ogdensburg 114 Steam, water 
electric 
Oswego 200 Steam 
Schenectady 140 Electric 


Averack Per Capita, 196 GALLons 
Gravity System 


Name of City Per Capita 
None 


facts 
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MORE THAN FIVE PER CENT 
IrWENTY-ONE PER 


System 


AND LESS THAN 
CENT 


Name ol City Per Capita Power 
Auburn 176 Steam, water 
Watertown 230 Water, elec- 
tric 
Norwich... . 250 Electric 


AVERAGE Perr Caprta, 218 GALLONS 


GRAVITY SYSTEM 


Name of City. Per Capita 
Hudson 212 
Amsterdam. ... 228 
Jonhstown.. . 250) 


AVERAGE Per Caprra, 230 GALLONS 
MORE THAN TWENTY PER CENT AND LESS THAN 
THAN NINETY-ONE PER CENT 
PumPInG System 


Name of City Per Capita Power 


Albany... 192 Steam 
New York City lil Steam 
Niagara Falls 284 Electric 
Lockport... 300 Electric 
Cortland lll Electric 


AVERAGE Perr Caprra, 199 GALLons 
Gravity System 
Name of City Per Capita 
Little Falls 243 
MORE THAN NINETY PER CENT METERED 
Pumpinc System 


Name of City Per Capita Power 


Binghamton. 91.4 Steam 
Corning 58 Gas 
Dunkirk.... 161 Steam 
Elmira 100 Electric 
Geneva 102 Steam 
Ithaca Water 
Jamestown 65 Steam 
Olean 100 Electric 
Batavia 107 Steam 
Mechanicville 250 Steam 
Mt. Vernon... 66 Steam 
New Rochelle 76 Steam 
Poughkeepsie 90 Steam 
White Plains 70 Steam 
Yonkers.. Qs Steam 


AVERAGE Per Caprra, 99 GALLONS 


Graviry System 


Name of City Per Capita 
Beacon 46.5 
Gloversville 111 6 
Oneida. 214 
Rochester 100 
Syracuse 137.5 


AVERAGE Per Capra, 122 GALLONS 


Average Per Capita Consumption 

Altho all comparisons above quoted show 
that those cities which have metered more 
than 75 per cent of their services and have 
taken reasonable precautions to prevent 
waste and leakage of water have an aver- 
age per capita consumption of less than 100 
gallons daily, and some very much less, we 
have taken the average of 100 gallons as a 
conservative figure in determining the indi- 
cated unnecessary consumption of coal due 
to waste and leakage of water by con- 
sumers. Many believe it unfair to figure 
the use of water on a percentage basis for 
the purpose of comparing the per capita 
in one city with that in another, without 
first excepting all manufacturing plants 
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which use probably more than the whole 
of the other population. It is true that the 
per capita ofa manufacturing city cannot 
be accurately compared with that of a dis- 
tributing and residential city, but we be- 
lieve that by taking the high average per 
capita of 100 gallons we have a conserva- 
tive basis for ascertaining the indicated 
coal waste due to water waste and leakage. 


Coal Wasted in Steam Pumping Plants 


As an illustration of the waste of coal in 
steam pumping plants because of an ex- 
cessive consumption of water, we have 
taken five cities which pump all of their 
water by steam power and use from I ton 
to 2’ tons of coal to pump 1,000,000 gal- 
lons, the amount varying with the distance, 
pressure and height. According to the fig 
ures furnished by the heads of the water 
departments or companies, these cities pump 
41,243,220,2 
they would if their average per capita con 
sumption were 100 gallons daily. It now 
takes 43,512 tons of coal to pump this 
amount of water in these cities, which are 


55 gallons a year more than 


Buffalo, Oswego, Tonawanda, Cortland and 
Dunkirk. While the saving in coal would 
not be in exact proportion to the saving in 


water, they are fairly comparable. 


How Cities are Reducing Water Waste 

As a means of reducing water waste in 
cities in this state, eighteen municipalities 
either advocate the installation of meters 
or have installed them; thirteen are inspect- 
ing house fixtures; seven are doing nothing, 
one which uses steam power reporting that 
it finds any effort useless; one advocates 
decreasing meter rates and increasing flat 
rates; seven use motion pictures, circulars 
and newspaper notices and advertisements; 
and two send leak notices. 


Summary of Conclusions 

The average daily per capita consumption 
of water in New York State cities is higher 
by 30 gallons than the average in the 201 
\merican cities reporting to the U. S. Cen- 
sus Bureau. 

Twenty-four New York State cities have 
a higher daily per capita consumption than 
the average in the 201 American cities. 

Sixteen New York State cities which 
pump at least part of their water either by 


electricity or steam or both, have a higher 
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ily per apita consumption than the aver- 
ge daily per capita consumption of those 
,eW Y ork state cities which have at least 


per cent of their systems metered 


leakage and waste of wate) 

it the daily per capita consumption 

not exceed 100 gallons, nineteen New 

State cities can save approximately 

? 00 tons of coal a vear This 1s a con 
tive faure 


\t least thirty New York State cities 
can conserve their water supplies by reduc 
their daily per capita consumption, 
thereby reducing the cost of pumping and 
filtration in those systems where pumps and 
filters are operated, and at least postponing 


he need for large expenditures for ex- 


tension and increased supply or storage ca- 

icity can also reduce the expendi- 

for pumping equipment 

\ study of the data furnished by the 
cities shows conclusively that effective 
means to reduce waste and leakage of water 
should be taken in more than one-half the 
municipalities of the state, and that in at 
least one-fourth of the cities a reduction 
the power consumption will effect a 
large saving in coal, which is necessary, 


particularly at this time 


Ways in Which Water Waste and Leak- 
age Can Be Reduced 
In those cities whose per capita con- 

ption now exceeds 100 gallons laily, a 
campaign of education can be conducted 
among water consumers to stop the deplor- 
ably high percentage of waste and leakage 
and thereby conserve coal. Plans can also 
be perfected and carried out to install 
meters on all services. Rigid house-to-house 
inspection to stop waste and leakage from 
defective fixtures will also be effective. 
New York City has found such inspection 
to be very helpful, and it has shown excel- 
lent financial results. 

The most effective means of preventing 
waste is the installation of meters. Pre- 
judice among consumers is built on ig- 
norance The experience of American 
cities which have their entire system 
netered is that metering does not reduce 
consumption beyond a point that is detri- 
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mental to 


public health, and a suitable mini- 
num charge with a reasonable consump- 
tion allowance will obviate this danger. It 
loes not increase the cost of water when 
used in reasonable amounts. It conserves 
the water-supply, reduces the cost of plant 
operation and maintenance, and eliminates 
waste of fuel, which, under existing con- 
ditions thruout the world, is now a criminal 
practice. All cities which have had ex- 
perience with mieter systems agree that it is 
the most economical and just way of selling 
water. 

Other methods of reducing waste and 
leakage are: 

1. Strict maintenance of meters with fre 


quent tests 


2. Rigid collection of high bills due to 
leakage Chis makes consumers watch their 
xtures and will educate them. 


3. kfheient complaint department, including 


the education of the public. 
a. Record of all complaints in card sys 
ten 


b. Comprehensive written reports of com- 


plaints to complainants 


Use of recording detector, which is 
substituted for meter and gives rapid 
record of msumption for last 24 


hours 


j. Installation of recording pressure gauges 
and a master meter directly on distribution 
system. This combination enables one to esti- 
mate rate of consumption during night due to 
] ione, noting progress each day in 
oppage of leaks, and determining necessity 
for making a special survey, and determining 
efficiency of pumping station attendants and 
pumps 

5. Waste survey. 

a. Pitometer survey 

b. “Hydrant and hose method.” 

6. Educational campaign. A series of bul- 
letins containing the facts in this report applied 
to local conditions should have a wholesome 
effect on consumers. Just now it is a pa- 
triotic duty to conserve coal. This can be 
done in every city which pumps water other 
than by water power, by eliminating waste 
water. These bulletins can be published in 
the newspapers or printed in leaflets and dis- 
tributed in various ways. Lectures on water 
waste can be given in all schools. Appeals 
can be made to motion picture houses to dis- 
play appropriate water-waste slides. A com- 
prehensive and vigorous campaign to stop 
wasting water should be as effective now as 
has been the food conservation campaign in 
reducing the contents of the garbage pail. 
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FORWARD STEPS 


RePorteo To THE AMERICAN CITY 
By MUNICIPAL OFFICIALS sDEPARTMENT HEADS 


For this department the editors will welcome short articles from city, town and county officials and 
is of departments, on subjects of interest and practical value to others engaged in similar work. Phot 


graphs, plans, or other illustrative material, should ac« 


MAYORS 


Combination City Hall and 
Community House 

Tyrone, Pa.—The Municipal Building of 
lyrone, Pa., is a combined City Hall and 
Community House, built partly by bond is- 
sue. It was started about two-and-a-half 
years ago, and officially opened on New 
Year’s Day, 1918. 

Few communities as small as_ this, 
scarcely nine thousand, have anything like 
as comfortable and sightly an edifice. The 
building is fireproof thruout and is con- 
structed of buff and white brick with tile 
trimmings, spendidly lighted on all sides. 
It is constructed of Pennsylvania material, 
even to two Burley heaters, which provide 
the steam heat for the building, which is 
vholly “made in Tyrone.” Two stories 
face upon Logan Avenue, with the base- 
ent entrance on Tith Street. In the base 
ment are three modern jail rooms equipped 
with up-to-date tiers of cells, one of which 
is for women and juvenile prisoners. The 
court room for preliminary hearings is also 
on this floor. A room for the use of the 
patrolmen of the police force, which is also 
used for voting purposes in that ward, sev 
eral storerooms and a storage vault for 
documents and papers, together with the 
boiler room, complete the basement. 

On the first floor are the offices of the 
Burgess, Chief of Police, Boro Secretary 
and Boro Solicitor, and two rooms which 
are now occupied by the Local Draft Board. 
\ large room extending the entire length of 
the building at the rear was designed to be 
4 community room; it is finished in polished 
chestnut with exposed beam ceiling and 
tiled floor. This room has been turned 


mpany the articles whenever available. 


over to the Hospital Garment and Surgical 
Dressing units of the Red Cross for the 
duration of the war. The rest of the build 

ing is finished in natural oak, except th 

Council Chamber on the second floor abov« 
the Community Room, which is finished and 
furnished in mahogany effect. On this floor, 
two rooms have been reserved for the Grand 
\rmy of the Republic as long as the Post has 
use for them. The Council Committee room 
next to the Council Chamber has been 
loaned to the Knitting Department of the 


COMMUNITY BUILDING AND CITY HALI 
rYRONE, "A 

Red Cross. The local Chamber of Con 
merce occupies two rooms on the Ith 
Street side of the second floor, and the 
rooms of this organization are used in 
large measure for the community purpos« 
for which the community room proper, o1 
the first floor, was intended, and for whicl 
it will be used at the end of the war. 

This compact, convenient, little building 
was constructed at a cost of about $32,000 
hut could not be duplicated to-day for that 
price, 

RICHARD BEASTON, ‘ 


Burgess, 
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TEMPORARY 


How Port Chester, N.'Y., Honors 
Her Sons 


Porr Cuester, N. Y.—In Liberty Square, 
the verv center of the village of Port 
(hester, where trolley cars meet every few 
minutes and where hundreds of people 


vather daily on their wav to and from busi- 
l tribute of 


erence to her valiant sons who 


ness, stands this community's 
love and re\ 
have gone forth to de fend the honor of our 


the great world conflict 


Features of the Design 


The Honor Roll, with its classic pilasters, 
its low pediment and delicate mouldings, its 
graceful lines and perfect proportions, is a 
vooden structure 36 feet long and 13 feet 
high a fine white sand which 
gives it the appearance of granite. Three 
panels make up its composition, the end 


coated with 


panels being slightly narrower than the 
center one Projecting over the center 


\merican eagle which 
measures 7 feet from tip to tip of its wings. 
Beneath the ea 


panel is a golden 
two crossed cannon 
surmounting a wreath of victory. Streamers 
of blue with the “Soldiers and 
in white, arranged to reveal a red 
well-balanced but 
ornamentation. In the 
over the left panel are the words 
HONOR ROLL in raised gold letters, while 
in the corresponding frieze over the right 
panel are the words PORT CHESTER. 
Surrounding the roll is a railing which 
harmonizes with the monument itself. At- 


gle are 


words 
Sailors” 
reverse side, complete a 
simple scheme of 


trieze 


HONOR ROLL, 


PORTCHESTER, N. Y 


tached to the inside of the railing pilasters 
are four 100-candle-power electric lights, 
which illuminate the structure at night. 


Names Easily Changed 


lhe names are painted in black on wooden 
strips and then nailed in alphabetical order 
to the panels. They can easily be removed 
The men who have been killed 
or have died in the service are indicated by 
a black border and a gold star to the left 
of the name. Nearly one thousand names 
already appear on the panels, which provide 
room for twelve hundred in all. By utiliz- 
ing the base, over two hundred more can 
be attached, 


or changed. 


The space in front of the roll, inside the 
railing, has been sodded, and at each end is 
an Irish juniper tree and a Japanese um- 
brella plant. The closely cut green grass 
and trimmed miniature box hedges which 
skirt the railing add very much to the 
beauty and attractiveness of the Honor Roll. 
Above the center panel there floats an 
American flag. 


More Lasting Memorial Planned 
After the War 
The Honor Roll is only a temporary 
structure. When the war is over the people 


of Port Chester intend to replace it by some 
permanent monument, perhaps a Liberty 
Building, which will be a lasting memorial 
to her sons who did their part in the strug- 


gle for freedom and democracy. 


ARTHUR R. WILCOX, 
President of the Village. 
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CITY MANAGERS 


How Motorizing Pays for Itself in 
a Small Fire Department 

XENIA, Onto.—Prior to the installation 
of the city manager form of government on 
January I, 1918, the Xenia Fire Department 
was just as it had been for forty years. 
The equipment was horse-drawn and di- 
vided among two stations, and was handled 
by five regular men, a sub-driver, five pipe- 
men, and three teams. The chief received 
$75, four regular firemen $60 each, the sub- 
driver $50, and the pipemen $10 each per 
month. The smaller house has now been 
abandoned, one team and wagon disposed 
of, and the fire company reduced to five 
regular men and two extra men. The regu- 
lars receive $75 each, and the extra men $10 
each per month, a reduction of $20 per 
month on men, $32 a month on the keep of 
the team, and $12 a month on the building, 
making a total of $64 per month. 

This change was made possible by the 
motorization of one piece of equipment. 
The combination wagon was a cumbersome 
piece, weighing 5,500 pounds when fully 
equipped—too heavy for a team to draw— 
and was therefore obsolete. It had not been 
out of the station for three and one-half 
years. 

Soon after the manager plan went into 
effect, the proposition of motorizing this 
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heavy piece was submitted to several 
medium-priced auto truck firms. The Re- 
public Dayton Motor Sales Company, of 
Dayton, Ohio, was the successful bidder, 
and for $1,965 it took the body off of the 
horse-drawn gears and mounted it on a Re- 
public one-ton chassis, furnishing oversized 
pneumatic tires, a large siren horn, and a 
search-light. The new outfit, which is 
capable of a speed of thirty-five miles per 
hour, is painted and decorated to look like 
any first-class fire apparatus of its kind 
The sale of the old equipment and the sav- 
ing in operation costs is as follows: 


Total cost of motorizing . $1,965.09 
Sale of old fire bell $135.00 
Sale of running gears t com 

bination wagon a 75.00 
Sale of hose wagon 95.00 
Sale of harness....... ie 35.00 
Sale of one 35-gallon chemical 

tank .. 40.00 

$505 


Saving on operating expense 
$64 per month, less $10, the 
cost of truck operation, 27 
months at $54........ $1,460.00 


$1,965.01 


$1,965.00 


The motor piece has been in use two 
months and has made thirteen very success- 
ful runs. 

KENYON RIDDLE, 
City Manager 


+ + 
Making Partners of the Taxpayers 


Ausurn, Me.—This city adopted commis 
sion-manager government last fall and ap- 
pointed its first city manager in February 
of this year. In spite of the abnormal con 


— 


OLD CHEMICAL COMBINATION BODY MOUNTED ON REPUBLIC ONE-TON CHASSIS, USED 
BY THE FIRE DEPARTMENT OF XENIA, OHLO 
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t10 engel lered ly the war, we expect 
hat the first annual report under the new 
give evidence of progress that will 

ify most of the ardent enthusiasts, and 


tend to pacify the “conscientious objector.” 
\mong the forward steps,” one of the 
t significant is a contract recently let 

1 comprehensive city pian with an in- 
strial survey, to guide the growth of the 


city tor the next filty years. 


Cooperation by Publicity 
splendid spirit of codperation is being 
developed by continuous, progressive pub- 
icity. One of the most effective means yet 


used is a letter mailed with the tax bill to 


each of Auburn's 7,000 taxpayers. On this 
tax bill three new features appear: (1) a 
table showing the distribution of each tax 
dollar, so that a citizen may know just how 

ich he is contributing to each enterprise 


and activity of the city; (2) a table giving 
the population, assessed valuation, valua- 
lion per Capita, tax rate and tax per capita 
oi the ten Maine cities nearest Auburn's 
ize (the ten largest in the state); (3) a 
| statement of the dates and facts con 
cerning the collection of taxes. 


lhe letter referred to is as follows 


AMONG OURSELVES 


\s a stockholder in this corporation, the 
| city of Auburn, you are cordially invited 
take a more active part in its business affairs 
here are a few facts with which you, as a 
maving member f this frater ity, should be 
familiar. Effective cooperation can come only 
thru mutual understanding and confidence 
\uburn has an area approximating 75 square 
miles, making it the seventh largest city in 


the United States, territorially. We have some 


300 miles of roads, with less than five miles 
f permanent pavement, and most of this in 


On January 1 of this year our total debt was 
placed at $534,200. Of this, $86,500 is a float- 


ing debt consisting of temporary loans passed 
n to us from former administrations. The 
balance, $447,700, is our bonded indebtedness, 
made up, in large part, of refunding loans for 
ld debts handed down from past generations 


We had in the sinking fund toward payment 
if this debt the sum of $24,905, of which 
$16,500 is a demand note on ourselves, the 
money having been drawn from the sinking 
fund and used for current expenses some time 
ago 

We mention these facts with no intent of 
criticism, and the assets received by the city 
for the money spent are worth far more than 
the amount of our debt Nevertheless, the 
payment of the debt must be made by the tax- 
payers, sooner or later, and the interest we pay 
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each year would be sufficient to pave several 
miles of highways 

We are forced to operate on borrowed 
money thruout the year, due to the fact that 
uur taxes are collected so late in the fall. 


Where the Taxpayers’ Dollars Go 


On the tax bill sent you herewith, you wil 
notice how we compare with the other cities 
in the state. Were it not for war-time con 
ditions, we should have made the Auburn tax 
lower this year. You will also notice 
where one dollar of tax money goes. If you 
multiply your tax bill by these figures you can 
nd out just how much you are contributing 
toward the various lines of city activity. 

We are now compiling a tax map to show 
every lot and building in the city, and have 
1 scovered several thousand dollars’ 
worth of property which has heretofore es 
caped taxation. 

In common with other industries, we are 
greatly handicapped by the shortage of labor 
and materials nder instructions from Wash 
ington, we are permitted to make only such 
improvements as will help to win the war 
Winning the war is our first concern. There 
are, however, a great many small improvements 
ind repair items that we can handle, and on 
the space provided herewith we ask that you 
advise as to wherein the city may be of greate1 
service to you this coming year. 


| 


, 


Suggestions Invited 


lf you wish new sidewalks, catch-basins, o1 
lights, kindly make your petition on this 
blank. If your petition is not granted, it will 
be | ise of conditions which make a post 
ponement necessary or at least advisable. W< 
can only promise that each petition will re 
ceive careful consideration. We ask for them 
at this time so that we may have them befor 
us when drawing up our budget for 1919 

One word in closing. Do not be afraid of 
“bothering” the manager. He is employed by 
your representatives on the City Council for 
the very purpose of being “on the job” all the 
time The most democratic feature of the 
commission-manager plan is the opportunity 
for direct contact between the people and the 
manager. 

His telephone number is 105-R, and his office 
is at the City Building. 

rhe “tale of woe” in the preamble has 
several distinct purposes: The new adminis- 
tration is greatly handicapped by conditions 
not of its creating. Ignorance of these con- 
ditions on the part of the taxpayer might 
easily lead him to expect results from the 
new plan which the conditions render diffi- 
cult, if not impossible. The new charter 
provides that the time-honored custom of 
refunding bonds be ultimately abolished, 
and this may mean an increase in the tax 
rate. The new administration has no desire 
to shoulder responsibility for an increase 
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of this sort, made necessary by generations 
of “buck-passing.” In fact, it will do every- 
thing possible to so economize in other ex- 
penditures that the debt may be raised with- 
out a tax increase. We have every prospect 
of closing the year without a current deficit, 
for the first time in years, in spite of the 
fact that the tax rate, the lowest of any city 
in the state, has not been raised. Again, 
the time for paying taxes will doubtless be 
pushed ahead next year. A little “propa- 
ganda” at this time may save remonstrance 
later. 


Replies Show People Appreciate 
the Opportunity 

The replies to the letter cover a range of 
unexpected magnitude. Many who had no 
“kicks” have personally expressed their 
appreciation of the opportunity. As an il- 
lustration, one man remarks that he has 
lived here fifty years and paid hundreds of 
dollars in taxes and that this is the first time 
anyone has asked his opinion or permitted 
him a voice in public affairs. At the close 
of the letter a blank space is headed: “Sug- 
gestions and Petitions,’ with spaces for 
date, name and address and the request that 
the same be handed or mailed to the city 
manager. 

In this way we are seeking to make the 
city manager’s office the partner and true 
servant of the people. 


HARRISON GRAY OTIS, 
City Manager. 
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PUBLIC WELFARE 
- AND SERVICE - 


Garbage Disposal in Akron 

\kron, Oun10.—Before the introduction 
of Akron’s new garbage collection systen 
wagons were used to convey the garbage 
to the disposal plant located about two miles 
from the heart of the city, a slow and cost] 
Under the new system install 
by the Akron Garbage Collection Compai 


process. 


which leased the plant and privileges tro 
the city August I, 1917, the garbage is 
livered by the collection wagons to a cen 
tral loading station very nearly in the center 
of the city, from which is it conveyed by a 
Packard truck with a specially constructed 
“V-shaped body to the disposal plant, 
where it is placed in the tanks for cooking. 

The first of the accompanying photo- 
graphs shows the overhead drive leading to 
the platform. The small house on the left- 
hand side is the City Weigher’s office, where 
each wagon-load of garbage is weighed as 
it comes in. The scales are in front of this 
weight house and are adjusted so that there 
is no vibration when the team is pulling up 
to the platform. 

This photograph also shows the seven 
bins into which the garbage is dumped. 
After a wagon-load of garbage has been 


GARBAGE BINS, WEIGHER’S OFFICE AND TRUCK USED IN REMOVING GARBAGE, 
AKRON, OHIO 
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PACKARD TRUCK WITH SPECIAL 


BODY, JUST 


AFTER DUMPING LOAD AT AKRON 


GARBAGE DISPOSAL PLANT 


weighed, the team is driven over to the 
platform, the wagon is backed to the hopper 
and the load emptied. 

Each bin is lined with galvanized iron. 
which allows the garbage to slide freely, 
with the result that no garbage is left in the 
bin after the gate has been opened. Nat- 
urally, there is a certain amount of garbage 
water that comes in on every wagon-load. 
This drains out thru the doors, falling on 
the concrete pavement, and is washed into 
eliminating a feature 
which is usually undesirable at the disposal 


the sewer, thereby 


plant. 

lhe bins are controlled by levers, upright 
when closed, but pushed over 45 degrees to 
the left to open, as shown on the first bin 
in the photograph on the preceding page. 


Economies of the New Equipment 

The truck is backed under the hoppers 
and the levers released, and the garbage 
then falls into the specially constructed 
body on the truck, which consists of three 
compartments. The reason for having three 
compartments is the fact that en route to 
the disposal plant there is a long, steep hill, 
and the partitions check whatever garbage 
water there might be present from spilling 
over the back end. 

By the old method, using a team, it took 
one hour and a half to make the trip from 
the loading station out to the disposal plant. 
The truck hauls from four to five wagon- 


loads of garbage and makes the round trip 
in one half-hour. Hauling by railroad was 
anticipated, but, on account of the heavy 
railroad traffic, that idea was abandoned. 

The second photograph shows the truck 
after it has emptied its load at the disposal 
plant. Upon arrival at the disposal plant, 
the braces are removed from the truck, and 
by means of a block and tackle the driver 
allows the body to empty on its side as 
slowly as he desires. The body is so con- 
structed that it can dump on either side. 
The garbage then slides down a sheet-iron- 
surfaced incline, where a conveyor takes it 
into the factory, carrying it into the tanks, 
where it is then cooked. One man operates 
the truck. 


Operation at Disposal Plant 


The garbage, on being received at the 
garbage plant, is fed by conveyors into big 
vats called digestors and cooked under 70 
pounds steam pressure for 8 hours. It is 
then pressed to about 50 per cent moisture 
under equal pressures of steam, and then 
pulled out of the digestors onto the con- 
veyor, which carries it to an open drier, 
where it is dried to about 15 per cent mois- 
ture. 

The liquid from the digestors is run into 
a settling basin which allows the grease to 
be skimmed off, and is then put into a 
double-effect evaporator and reduced to 26 


degrees Beaume. This is what we call 
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“stick,” which is put back into the tankage 
after the tankage is percolated, and ground 
before it is put into the secondary drier, 
where it is dried to about 4 or 5 per cent 
moisture. This finished product is called 
“fertilizer base.” 

The percolating of the tankage for the 
extraction of grease is as follows: The 
tankage is conveyed into a vertical cylinder, 
and then the doors are all sealed; gasoline 
is pumped into the tank and allowed to 
stand for about five min- 
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Our apparatus consists of transformer, 
cut-out, water resistance ammeter, switch 
and 500 feet of copper wire on reels. We 
use a 15-K.W. transformer connected t 
give 110 volts on the secondary side. We 
regulate the current by means of a barrel 
of salt water, the resistance used, however, 
being generally very small. The ammetet 
is of the portable type. The entire outfit 
is mounted on a sleigh, drawn by one horse. 
In Trenton the primary distribution sys- 


utes; this gasoline, carry- 
ing the grease with it, is 
then pumped into a vapor- 
izer tank (this washing 
process is done three or 
four times), where the 
gasoline is vaporized and 
passed thru a condenser, 
which reclaims the gaso- 
line, leaving the grease in 
the vaporizer tanks to be 


4] 


pumped off into the grease 
storage tanks. 

The construction of the bins and their 
cperation, as well as the use of the specially 
constructed body of the truck, were purely 
experimental, but the entire equipment has 


proved wonderfully successful. 
HOWARD S. MORSE, 
Director of Public Service. 


PUBLIC WORKS - 
DEPARTMENTS 


Electric Thawing Apparatus on 
Runners 

TrENTON, Ont.—Because of the exten- 
sive trouble experienced last year thruout 
the country with the freezing of water ser- 
vices, a description of the thawing appara- 
tus used at Trenton may be of service. 

Electric thawing of water pipes comes 
near to being the ideal method of overcom- 
ing the difficulty. There is no digging, no 
splitting of pipes, nor shutting off of the 
water to other consumers. All that is 
necessary is to connect a wire to each end 
of the frozen pipe and pass sufficient cur- 
rent through the circuit. The chief draw- 
back is the extremely severe weather at 
times encountered by the linemen while at 
this work. 


PIPE-THAWING APPARATUS USED AT TRENTON, ONT. 


tem is 3-phase, 4-wire, with 2,200 volts be- 
tween any phase and the neutral or ground. 
As a result, only one side of the transformer 
primary need be connected to the line, the 
other being permanently grounded to one 
of the large secondary wires. Our crew 
consists of two men as a rule, altho some- 
times three are used. 


Several Service Pipes Thawed at 
One Set-up 

Most of the trouble encountered last year 
wus in wrought-iron service pipes of the 
half-inch variety, altho we were frequently 
called upon to thaw out larger pipes. For 
the half-inch pipes, 180 amperes prove: 
most efficient. This would heat an empty 
pipe to about 200 degrees Fahrenheit in 15 
minutes, but with water running in the 
pipes this temperature, of course, was not 
attained. For thawing service pipes only, 
where the mains were free from ice, the 
two secondary wires were attached to dif- 
ferent houses that were without water, and 
both were thus thawed out at the same time. 
Sometimes as many as six or eight services 
were thawed out with one set-up. In thaw- 
ing mains, it is well to have one wire con 
nected ahead of the freeze-up The other 


may then be attached to any convenient tap 
along the frozen main. 
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Stronger Outfit Held in Reserve for 
Larger Pipes 
larger 


25-K.W. 


sleigh, 


For thawing pipes, a 


mounted on another 
was used, but as high as 200 amperes was 
obtained from the-15-K.W. transformer 
when necessat We 


were frequently re 


quested to tl soft-water pipes, soil pipes 
and even sewer pipes. In Guelph, an under 
ore d cal in a conduit which had been 
flow | and frozen was thawed by 50 am- 


nuit 


Cost to Consumer Low Compared to 
Charges Elsewhere 
In Trenton, the electric and water utilities 
and 


ec under the same management, 


thawing jobs were charged direct to 


the Water Department 


| In cases where the 
consumer bore the expense, the time of the 
nen and horse and the current used, plus a 
profit for depreciation of the appara- 
tus, averaged : 
Phi we he heve, compares favorably with 


the prices reported by the Electrical World 


between $1.50 and $2.25. 


obtained elsewhere, in some cities the 


age return for each job running as high 


as $13, with a minimum of $10. Where 
the Electrical Department is entirely dis- 
tinct from the Water Department, the use 
of such an apparatus should net a distinct 


profit, besides giving the satisfaction of 


supplying a timely service to the people. 


FRED C. ADSETT, 
I Manager, H » Electric Power Commission 
f Ontar 
} a Nor The entire Central Ontario Sys 
1 by the Ontario Government and operated 
Electric Power Commissi It is the 
nately to give to each 
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Snow Scratcher for Roughening 
Sidewalks 

Orrawa, Ont.—The accompanying pho- 
tograph shows a device for roughening the 
snow-packed surfaces of sidewalks which 
we have found very satisfactory in Ottawa. 
Che scratcher is feet wide, with 
prongs placed approximately 3 inches apart 
It is simplicity itself, can be drawn by 
horse and has practically no moving parts 
to get out of order. When used on the slip- 


about 3 


one 


pery surface of the sidewalk it roughens the 
snow, so as to make walking relatively safe 
and easy. 


ANDREW MACALLUM, 
Commissioner of Works. 
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CITY ENGINEERS 


Chicago Develops a Non-Slip 
Bridge Approach. 


Cuicaco, ILt.—In common with other 
cities, Chicago has been bothered by traffic 
delays resulting from slippery bridge ap- 
proaches, but after some experimentation 
we believe we have found the remedy. We 
are now taking up all wood-block pavement 
on bridge approaches and relaying it with 
a one-inch creosoted strip or spacer ex- 
tending from the bottom of the pavement 
to within one inch of the top. The one- 
inch square opening thus formed between 
the rows of wood blocks is filled with grout 
made of coarse sand and gravel. Under 
rain and sleet conditions, when the old pave- 
ment was most slippery, this new layout has 
proved, upon trial, most satisfactory. 


JOHN ERICSON, 
City Engineer. 


HORSE-DRAWN SNOW SCRATCHER, 
OTTAWA, ONT, 
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FEDERAL TRUCK WITH SPECIAL BODY 


CATCH-BASINS, 


Catch-Basin Cleaner 

CamBrRIDGE, Mass.—One of the major 
items in the cost of maintaining a system 
of sewerage in a modern city is the taking 
out and disposal of material retained in the 
street catch-basins, which usually form an 
important part of the system. 

The constantly increasing cost of this 
work in Cambridge, Mass., due partly to 
advances in prices paid for labor, teams, 
etc., and partly to the increasing lengths of 
hauls to the disposal dumps, led to an effort 
to substitute motor-operated apparatus for 
the old type of man-filled horse carts. 

Various types of excavating apparatus 
were examined, and a type was finally 
adopted quite similar to that made and in 
use by the Public Works Department of 
Pawtucket, R. I., as being best fitted for 
the conditions existing in Cambridge. The 
two photographs show quite clearly the 
general type of the machine and its main 
features. 

A 3%-ton Federal truck was purchased 
and equipped with a large steel body of 
3% cubic yards capacity fitted with a power 
dumping hoist, and the special machinery 
for excavating the material and loading it 


AND 


( 


“ORANGE 
\MBRIDGI 


PEEL” 
MASS 


BUCKET FOR CLEANING 


into the truck body was made in a 
machine shop from drawings prepared it 
the it) Engineer's office. 

is done by a bucket of the peel 
variety, having four jaws which are open 

Che bucket 


1 
1Ocal 


The excavating 


“orange 


and closed by compressed air. 
is dropped into the material 
This fills the bucket, which is then 
by the chain, swung over and opened, 
drops the contents into the truck body. Th: 
compressed air is furnished by a Rand 
Ingersoll type I2 mounted 
on a frame attached to the truck frame 
ower to drive the air compressor is ob 
tained by a sprocket chain take-off to the 
left from the truck propeller shaft. Powe: 
to drive the bucket hoist is obtained by 
another sprocket chain take-off to the right 
from the same shaft. 


air compressor 


By a simple combina- 
tion of gears, clutch, and foot brake, the 
bucket is raised or lowered at will. Thus 
the truck engine furnishes all the power f 
the entire operation of the plant cor 
pressed air, bucket hoist, dumping hoist, and 
transportation to the dumping pl ing 
to long and vexatious delays in getting the 
materials and having the machine 
done, the machinery has been completed for 


ace. Ow 


af, 
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only a months, altho the truck has 
been at work since last October, being filled 
b han 1 | he 


uous operation, has greatly expedited 


lew 


machinery is now in almost 


the catch-basin cleaning work, and has ma- 
terially lowered the cost, besides making the 
work none too attractive at its best—more 
| 


to the men 
I M. HASTINGS, 


( Engineer 


and satisfactory 


- HEALTH 
DEPARTMENTS 


Fighting Influenza with Transit 
Systems 

New York, N. Y.—When the influenza 

developed in New York, the 

Health promptly took the matter 

in hand and called into play 


situation 
Roard of 
some of its 


st powers. On October 5 the following 


resolutiot is adopted 
l d, That the resolution adopted by the 
| October 4, regulating the working 
t various trades, usinesses and occu 
he e same is hereby amended 

ead as foll 

1} re pl ces 
ised and occupied for purposes of commerce, 
manufactt trade, industry, lal recrea 
ti n f s the same re hereinafter 


re particularly specified -d, shall 


naint irs of opening and closing im ac 
ce with the following schedule 
\ t s ept dry got t i and 
t 8:00 A. M close at 
{ I M } £ is stores s open at 
i5 A. M it 6:15 P. M I rs of 
tal d an lrug stores are 
} t eT 
A le jobbir establishments shal 
t 8 A.M se at 4:15 P. M 
A s! t M. and close 
t 4 I M I vever at re offices 
t t ‘ wit and the same 
} < he trades. bu ess or occ 
; ted by this order nd where 
i, the |} f ening and 
f th those prescribed for such 
t s, and led. also 
M earlier in 
t s ‘ ed It lerstood 
g risint wise affected 
turing establishments shal 
9 M ose at 5:00 T 
All manu fact ne establishments 
hal per A M ul close t 5:30 P 
facturing jewelers shall open 
t 45 A. M nd t 4:45 P. M., and paper 
box m facturers shall open at 9:30 A. M. and 
lose at P.M 
f) Lit ters sha t 7:45 
A. M P. M 
(g) St ( warel se establishments shall open 
t 7:30 A. M. and close at 15 P. M 
(h) The opening and closing of banks, trust com- 
panies, an fices of the United States Government 
are t affected by the provisions of this order. 
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All establishments 
\ ying later 


formerly opening before 8:00 
than 6:00 P. M. shall not be 
particular purpose of this exception 
interference with munition factories 


places of amusement are not 
s afternoon performances, but they 
open their evening performances in accordance 
schedule 

P.M All 


and 


motion 
59th 


‘ picture 
Streets 


theaters be 
which seat more 
specific theaters 
houses 

[Fourteen specific 


and all 
two-a-day vaudeville 


theaters] 
} [Ten specific theaters] 

At 8:45 P. M.—[Eight specific theaters] 

At 9:00 P. M [Nine specific theaters] 


An Emergency Measure 


This was an emergency measure, con- 
ceived and executed in less than four hours, 
and consequently it has many faults that 
might be eliminated in a more carefully 
considered scheme. It has been of great 
advantage, however, in reducing conges- 
tion, and the results obtained lead us firmly 
to believe that some perfected system of 
this sort will certainly be adopted for New 
York City in the not distant future. This 
Department’s direct control of this situa- 
tion will end with the present epidemic, 
hut it is our earnest hope that the mer- 
chants and other employers of labor in New 
York City, the transportation lines, and the 
eoverning officials will work out some ac- 
ceptable plan along these lines. 

ROYAL S. COPELAND, 


Health Commissioner 


+ + 


Combatting Disease in lowa 


Davenport, Ia.—The local Board of 
Health is taking a great interest in all 
movements to help the Government to com- 
bat venereal diseases. A detention hospital 
in charge of the county physician has been 
opened. In this we treat patients without 
and detain them until their dis- 
recommended by the county 
\ number of patients are al- 
lowed their liberty on the condition that 
they report to a doctor once a week. If 
they fail, the physician reports it to this 
office and we have them picked up and re- 
moved to our detention hospital. We are 


ch arge 
charge is 
physician. 


using the newspapers and the screens in 
motion picture houses to call the attention 
of the public to the need for precautionary 
Our police are alive to the situa- 
tion, with the result that street conditions 
are much improved. 

To combat the epidemic of Spanish in- 


measures, 


dist 
is to prevent ar 
war i tr 
sha 
A 
t 
| 
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fluenza, we are at the present time placard- 
ing the houses of victims with a warning 
card, and instructing inmates as to what to 
do. Ata meeting a few days ago, attended 
by delegates from all the local organizations 
for war activities, a special committee was 
appointed to combat the spread of the 
disease, with power to procure a building to 
be used as an emergency hospital and to 
provide nurses, medicines, etc. We are 
asking authority of the lowa State Board 
of Health to quarantine all cases, as we be- 
lieve that quarantine is the quickest and 
surest way to stop this epidemic. 


THOMAS P, KENNEDY, 
Health Inspector. 


- WATER = 
DEPARTMENTS 


Three-Ton Truck Outfit for 
Thawing Water Pipes 


Nortu Atrieroro, Mass.—Like a ma- 
jority of the water-works departments in 
New England, last year we experienced the 
most severe winter known. The frost pene- 
trated to a depth of from 3 to 6% feet, de- 
pending on the nature of the soil. Last 
winter the frost reached not only to the ser- 
vice pipes supplying residences, stores and 
factories, but even to 6-inch cast iron water 
mains and 6-inch “branch” pipes leading to 
fire hydrants. 

In the majority of cases where water 
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could not be obtained thru the hydrant, it 
was found that the “branch” pipe leading 
from the main to the hydrant was frozen. 
But the main itself was clear on account oi 
the circulation of water. Constant use by 
consumers, leakages, etc., kept it fron 
freezing. 
Equipment Employed 

Accordingly, the Water Department 
equipped itself to thaw out any size pipe 
up to 8 inches, including 7-inch barrel 
hydrants. The illustration shows a 3-ton 
Velie truck with the following equipment 
two 50-K.W., G. E. lighting transformers, 
2,200-volt primary, and I10- and 220-volt 
secondary; an ammeter, G. E. make, 0 to 
i00-ampere reading, is located at the top of 
the transformer and connected on the 2,200- 
volt side of the circuit. On the front of 
the transformer, where the secondary or 
low-voltage cables are located, there are 
mounted four single-pole, 600-ampere fuse 
blocks, used for changing voltage from I10 
to 220 or vice versa. The 110- and 220-volt 
wires are connected to these blocks. Instead 
of fuses, heavy copper bus bar blades are 
used. The changing of the bars to get the 
desired voltage is made while the current 
is shut off. 

A large double-pole, single-throw knife 
switch, mounted at the top of the left trans- 
former, as shown in the illustration, con- 
nects all low-voltage current to the cable 
running to the house and fire hydrant 

A current of 2,200 volts is carried to the 
transformers on the truck and connected to 


VELIE TRUCK USED BY THE ELECTRIC LIGH1’ AND WATER DEPARTMENT OF NORTH 
ATTLEBORO, MASS., FOR THAWING FROZEN WATER SERVICES 
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primery 
anmeter | i¢ 
fuee cut-out 
| water | 
eervice 
METHOD OF WIRING MPLOYED IN THAW- 
ING FROZEN PIPES, NORTH ATTLE- 


BORO, MASS 
(;. I. primary cut-outs, which are located 
on the « pposite side of the truck, as shown 


in the view. No fuses are employed in any 


irt of the equipment. Current to the ex- 
tent of 100 amperes on the 2,200-volt side 
las been drawn thru the transformers 

One low-voltage cable is connected (see 
diagram) to a cast iron flange which is 


an oil barrel, the 
water containing 4 
Che top cable 
out of the barrel is used to regulate 
On this cable 


located in the bottom of 
half filled with 
pounds of common table salt. 
coming 
the flow of current. is bolted 
cast iron flange, 16 inches in diam- 
inch thick. This is lowered or 
raised by the operator while he 


another 
eter and 1 
observes 
the ammeter on the transformer, which in- 
he amount of current 
thawing with 110-volt current, he 


in amperes. 


simply multiplies the ammeter reading by 
20, which will give him approximately the 
current on the secondary side of the circu't, 
which is the ratio of the transformer 2,200 
to 110 volts, the current being practically 
if the 220-volt is used, 
By keeping the ratio 
of transformation in mind he can readily 
determine the flow of current he is using 
The 110-volt current is used on short ser- 
vice, and the 220-volt on long service. 


in the same ratio; 
he multiplies by 
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The two reels on top of the truck, as 
shown in the illustration, contain 1,500 feet 
twin flexible, insulated, stranded cable. 
When customers with frozen services are 


hevond reach of the 2,200-volt primary cir- 
cuits of the town’s lighting system, then the 
ewin conductor cable is laid on the groun 
to the truck. 

lhe three bottom reels contain 1,200 feet 
of No. 00 stranded, weather-proof cable. 
(One end of this cable is carried into the 
house and, to make a good connection, is 
wound around the pipe to be thawed. The 
other end of the cable is connected to 
short cable coming from the double-pol 
switch. Two-bolt guy clamps are used in 
connecting the cables together. 

The end of the cable coming out of the 
barrel is fastened under the cap of a fire 
hydrant, thereby completing the circuit thru 
the water main and the house service pipe. 
‘See diagram., 


Pipe Resistance V aries 

Great care must be taken with respect to 
the kind of pipe to be thawed; i. e., an old 
plain iron or galvanized pipe, because of the 
deteriorated condition of the threaded 
joints, unions and couplings, etc., cannot 
withstand the amount of current that a new 
pipe of a similar size will stand. 

Lead service pipes of 34-inch diameter 
require approximately 300 to 500 amperes 
of current, while the plain iron or galvan- 
ized or cement-lined iron requires from 150 
to 400 amperes, depending upon the size 
and conditions. The time required to thaw 
such a pipe is 5 to I5 minutes, altho in 
some cases 20 minutes is required. 

Six-inch cast iron water mains require 
500 to 800 amperes, and in some instances 
goo amperes. Six-inch seven-inch 
barrel fire hydrants, of the ordinary 2-way 
or 3-way, 2'™%-inch nozzle type, require from 
500 to 900 amperes. 

Our crew consists of nine men stationed 
as follows: two on the truck operating the 
switch and the cable in the barrel: 
one lineman, who connects all wires to the 
2,200-volt lines; one hydrant man, who sees 
that the cable is properly secured under the 
cap on the nozzle and that a good contact 
is made; two men in the cellar to connect 
the cable to the pipe to be thawed, and also 


main 


to inspect all piping as to joints, and to see 
whether the water pipes are lying on gas 
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pipes or come in contact with any other 
underground structures; three men to pull 
the cable and guard it when it is laid in the 
street, and also to guard the high tension, 
2,200-volt cable. With this outfit we have 
thawed as many as thirty-two services in 
one day, with an average of three con- 
sumers to a “hitch.” The frozen service 
pipes were not confined to any one particu- 
lar locality in the town. More services were 
found frozen in coarse gravel and ledge 
and rocky soil, where the frost penetrated 
to a depth of 6% feet, than in hard pan and 
clay soil, where the frost penetrated only 
to a depth of 3 to 4 feet. The average cost, 
including all charges, depreciation on cable, 
which runs high in such cases, was approxi- 
mately $6 per service. 

This electric thawing apparatus has been 
used by the Water Department steadily 
since 1912, 

WILLIAM PLATTNER, 
Electric Light and Water Department. 
+ + 
Postal Cards for Water Bills 

Waco, Tex.—For some time the Waco 
City Water Works have been using postal 
card notices to all users of water having 
meter accounts. This postal card, shown in 
the accompanying cut, is mailed at the end 
ef each month to the consumer, showing 
the number of gallons used and the total 
amount due. When the cards are returned 
by the consumer they are run thru a ma- 
chine which cuts off the portion showing 
the date on which the account was paid, and 
bearing anumber. This number is in dupli- 
cate: one on the body of the card, which is 
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stamped “paid” and returned to the « 
sumer; the other on the stub, which is he 


have had splendi l 


results from the use of this card, and. s 


by the water-works. 


far as we know, no objection has ever been 
raised as to the publicity given to individual 
accounts, 


L. FULKERSON 
Secretary and General Manager, Water Works 


COUNTY 
ENGINEERS 


Keeping Montana Roads Open 
in Spite of Heavy Snows 


KALISPEL, FLATHEAD County, Mon1 
Last winter the heavy snowfall made motor 
truck travel very difficult in all our cities, 


and over country roads in many places im- 
tied up 
for hours at a time, it was necessary to 
keep the roads open if interstate transpor 
tation was to be maintained. 

All the Northern 


possible. Because railroads were 


States suffered from 
these conditions, and Montana naturally +) 
among them. Here the increasing demand 


for roads both summer and winter has pre 
sented the county commissioners with a big 
problem. Inadequate train service has leit 
an opening for the motor bus business, and 
Kalispel, Somers and Whitefish—in fact, 
all the Flathead County towns,—are now 
and by 
intercity trucking service. Owing to irregu 
larity of the train service, school children 


being served by capacious busses 


1 


travel to and from the county high school 


To WACO CITY WATER WORKS Dr. | 


at Kalispel on the busses, 


1918 and passengers from th 
For Water from JULY to AUG. 
KEEP FINTURES Present Reading 
IN REPAIR AND daily at Somers and ri 
you pay] Past Reading le : 
Gallons Used | lieved of the old-time 

MONTHLY nate jt lay due to the lack of 
2000 gale. Minomom .% x 

| 3 train connection. 

9000 gale —1000 inc, 2 | i \¢ 

The road commission 

5000 gale —2000 inc. 22 1.45 

7500 gale. —2500 inc. 20. 1.95 er have put the roa¢ 

5 xcelle shane 1 
16000 ine. 18 240 3 into excellent hape, na 
19000 gale.—6000 we. 15 | terially reduc ing the cost 
20000 gals. ine. 1246. 8.77) for transportation of tarm 
All over 20000 gallons 10 ; and factory products and 

IMPORTANT i ath making it ossible tor 

$ Mo | 

Bring this card with you ; y 
Ail meter bills are due and Past Dye § more of the country chil 
payable on or before the 6th | : , 

the benef 
POSTAL CARD USED IN BILLING WATER CONSUMERS, f the beneht of the 
WACO, TEX. Kalispel High School. , 


| 
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these roads must be kept open 


the entire year if full benefit is to be re- 
ceived. The people have realized the value 
f the roads too kee nly to allow. them to be 
Snow Fences Employed 

Dur last winter the commissioners 
et out snow fences to relieve the ac- 
cumulation of snow that drifted, especially 
i e of the cuts. However, while help- 


ing with the drifts, they did not keep the 


necessary for the 


road clear, and it was 

{ ount Lomnussioners to resort to snow 
ow Plowi snow with horses costs be- 

tween $5 and $6 a mile. It is very slow, 
nd where the snow is deep, drifted and 

hard, considerable hand work is necessary. 


Phe Kalispel business men raised $220 to 
assist in keeping the roads open, and the 
IKngineer proceeded to equip the 
Federal truck with a 
With the assistance of Warehouse 
Foreman J. H 
shown in the 
constructed. 


County 
county's 5-ton snow 
Crittenden, the snow plow 
accompanying illustration was 
Much of the material 
and the cost was approxi- 


was 
second-hand, 
mately $100. 

\cross the front end of the truck was 
holted a heavy timber, to which the plow 


was hung with heavy double hinges. The 
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plow was made after the type of railroad 
plows, out of heavy timbers, faced with “2 
by 4's” and covered with sheet tin, while the 
cutting edge was faced with quarter-inch 
steel. A 6- by 6-inch timber is attached per- 
pendicularly to the nose of the plow, and is 
connected by block and tackle to the rear of 
the truck, by means of which the elevation 
of the plow is regulated. By this adjust- 
ment the sleigh road is not damaged, but 
widened, and the superfluous snow is re- 
moved, thus permitting automobiles to get 
over the roads. 


Spreader Boards 


At the center of the truck on each side 
are attached spreader boards. Across the 
back is bolted a heavy timber, and braces 
extend to the spreader boards. These are 
hung in such a manner that they can be 
raised to avoid poles, fences or bridge rail- 
ings, and are used to push back on each side 
of the road the ridge ordinarily left by the 
plow. The rear wheels of the truck are 
equipped with special steel cleats securely 
bolted to the wheels, and give the truck 
good traction. The front wheels are set in 
specially designed runners, shod with half- 
inch, quarter-round steel shoes. These run 
more easily than wheels, and hold the road, 
while no difficulty is encountered in steer- 


FIVE-TON FEDERAL TRUCK OWNED BY 
HOME-MADE SNOW PLOW, RUNNERS AND 
GREAT SUCCESS IN KEEPING 


FLATHEAD 


ROADS OPEN 


COUNTY, MONT., EQUIPPED WITH 
SPREADER BOARDS, AND USED WITH 
UNDER ADVERSE CONDITIONS 
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weighs between seven and Application for Poolroom---Bowling Alley License 
eight hundred pounds. 
Full Name of Applicant 
Gasoline, oil, tools and | 
Location of Business | 
camp outfits are carried in 
the body, which, with Citizen of the United States | 
would make the outfit 
weigh about six tons. (b) By Naturalization Date 
On its first trip the Place 
. 
truck proved its efficiency Has applicant been previously licensed to operate a poolroom or bowling alley” | 
beyond all expectation. It Has such license ever been revoked? | 
opened the road to White- Date Signetere 
fish on this trip, later Present Address . 
cleaning up the Big Fork (Read carefully directions on other side of card) (oven) 
and the Somers road. FORM OF LICENSE APPLICATION EMPLOYED BY DEPAR 
The truck was in service MENT OF PUBLIC SAFETY, TOLEDO, OHIO 
all last winter. With a 


crew of five men, 84 miles of road averag- 
ing 18 inches of snow were cleaned at a 


SHOWING OPERATION OF THE SPREADER 
BOARDS ON THE SNOW PLOW 


total cost of $110.75, or 88 cents per mile 
per foot of snow. 
A. L, SAUNDERS, 


County Surveyor and Engineer. 


PUBLIC SAFETY = 
DEPARTMENTS 


Effective Control of Pool-Rooms 
and Bowling-Alleys 


Onto.—On July 8, 1918, the 
Toledo City Council passed an ordinance. 
regulating pool-rooms and bowling-alleys, 
which became effective August 7. 

Under its provisions : 


1. Applicant must be a citizen of the United 
States. 

2. He must be over 21 years of age. 

3. He must secure a license from the Direc- 
tor of Finance, for which he must pay a fee of 


$5 per year for the first pool-table or bowling 
alley, and $1 for each additional table or alley 
4. No minor under 18 years of age may entet 


a pool- or billiard-room, or use any pool- or 
billiard-table there. Both the minor and the 
manager of the pool-room are subject to a fine 


for violation of this law 


5. All pool-rooms and bowling-alleys must 


be closed between the hours of twelve mid 
night and six A. M. 

6. Gambling must not be permitted 

7. No card games must be permitted 

8. No morphine or other similar drugs may 
he sold or given away in any pool-room 

g. Clean and sanitary conditions must b« 


maintained. 


It was on the recommendation of the De- 
partment of Public Safety that the Council 
of the city of Toledo passed this ordinance 
as a measure to reduce juvenile crime in the 
city, and a help in eliminating some of the 
places where older criminals congregate. 

The application card shown herewith is 
filled out by the applicant and is then turned 
over to the Police Department for investiga 
tion. When it is found that the applicant's 
reputation is good, his application card is 
O K’'d by the Chief of Police, after which 
the applicant takes it to the Director of 
Public Safety and receives a certificate of 
approval. This he takes to the office of the 
Director of Finance, where the license is 
issued and the payment is made. 
times, when the applicant’s reputation does 
not measure up to the standard, his license 
is issued to him on probation; in other cases 


Some 


similar licenses are sometimes refused. 
This ordinance is being strictly enforced 
and is producing very good results. 


CHRIS F. WALL, 
Director of Public Safety 
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The Useful Motor Truck at Home and Abroad 


\MERICAN-LA FRANCE PUMPING AND HOSE CAR USED FOR THE FIRE PROTECTION OF 
BALBOA, CANAL ZONE 


WHITE 38-TON TRUCK USED AS A TRENCH SCAVENGER IN FRANCE 


===. 
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CHAMPION SNOW PLOW ATTACHED TO A PIERCE ARROW TRUCK, USED BY THE CITY O1 


BUFFALO, N. Y 


Be 


GARFORD TRUCK FITTED WITH SNOW PLOW FOR USE BY NEW YORK CITY 
CLEANING DEPARTMENT 


STREET 


; 
| “is | 
| 
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Civic Work of Educational Institutions 


—s 


Readjustment of the School from the View- 
point of a Manufacturer® 


By James P. Munroe 


Vice-Chairman, Federal Board of Vocational Education 


NE of the most important of the les- 
sons which our country is learning is 
that, as a nation and as individuals, 
we have been wasters and that this waste, 
from now on, must cease. To no one more 
han to the manufacturer has this 
scandalous waste been shown. He 


the first time in his life that 


fact of 
realizing for 
manufacturing is not merely the buying and 
materials; that mer- 
simple question of 


fabricating of raw 


handizing is not a 


huyers and salesmen; that the bringing 
and sending of goods is not just the tele- 
phoning of an order to the railroad; that 
the question of markets is not solved when 
he has beaten some particular rival; and 
that the labor question involves many 


things beyond the hiring and firing of such 
casual labor as may happen to come to the 
nill door. 

rhis being the chastened condition of the 
manufacturer's mind, it would seem, as it 
is, an admirable time in which to place be- 
fore him the fact that all these and many 
other problems lead back for solution to 
the question of education. If the 
himself, if his customers, if 


right 
manufacturer 
those who supply him with materials, trans- 
port his goods, and hardle his labor prob- 
lems had all been generally trained in eco- 
nomics and specifically trained in the jobs 
they have to do, they understand 
that all the questions of coal and railways 
and markets and labor are tied up with one 
another, and that, if one is to make a real 
success in industry, he must make a study 
of these fundamental things. 

When the leaders in industry get really 


would 


Section on Higher 
Association 


address before the 
National Education 


* From an 
Education, of the 


aroused to the fact that success or failure 
in any particular industry, or in the com- 
merce and manufacturing of a region, or in 
the development of the country as a whole, 
is largely a question of right education, 
they will demand that the schools be made 
over to meet the existing economic and 
social situation, that those responsible for 
the schools shall make themselves thoroly 
familiar with that economic and social field, 
and that there shall be provided from the 
common funds revenues adequate to carry 
forward education in a manner consonant 
with the genuine needs of modern, civilized 
society. 

I do not in the least mean that the manu- 
facturers are going to demand that the 
schools shall train boys and girls solely or 
for manufacturing. On the 
contrary, when those industrial leaders 
really understand the relation of schooling 
to industry, they will call for an educa- 
tional plan much broader than we have, a 
system that will give the boys and girls of 
the coming generation initiative, mental 
flexibility, ambition, that will fill them with 
ideas concerning the interdependence of in- 
dustry, labor, transportation, legislation, 
citizenship and daily life, concerning the 
prevention of material and human wastes, 
concerning their duties as members of a 
civilized society, that none of the earlier 
generations has had, in its rank and file, 
any sort of opportunity to secure. 


What Would the Manufacturer Demand 
of Education? 

The first thing that a manufacturer would 

do with education, if he had the power, 

would be to make it real, immediate, and 


specifically 
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interesting, to the growing child and youth. 
The schoolmaster has a great deal to say 
about the doctrine of interest, about apper- 
ception and all that sort of thing; but in 
most schools there is neither any atmos- 
phere of interest nor any genuine connec- 
tion between the school tasks and the 
child’s apperceptive experience. It is only 
for a very short time that the school can 
hold the child at all; and from the point of 
view of a business man it is the wickedest 
waste that this short time should not be 
made as fruitful as is possible. And com- 
mon sense teaches that the only way in 
which to render it fruitful is to make the 
school period interesting, to see that its 
subject-matter is comprehensible and to 
place before the child, as far as possible, a 
visible and understandable aim for the 
work that he is told to do. Make it inter- 
esting, simple and with a definite objective, 
and there is almost no limit to the amount 
of work that one can get out of even the 
commonplace child; and that work will be 
secured with far less mental and physical 
fatigue, on the part of both pupil and 
teacher, than under the methods that now 
hold in most of our public and private 
schools. 

The next thing that the manufacturer 
would bring about in education, if he could, 
is to make it businesslike. The most im- 
portant period in a human life, so far as 
future character, happiness and success are 
concerned, is the school years, including 
at least those of the secondary school. Yet 
that most vital time is usually treated as if 
it were of little consequence, as if it were 
not until the period following school that 
the really serious business of human life 
begins, whereas, anyone who has had any- 
thing to do with childhood and youth knows 
that unless the physical, mental and moral 
character is firmly established before the 
eighteenth year, there is almost no hope of 
doing anything thereafter. Consequently, 
education should be treated as a business: 
the business of establishing health, men- 
tality and character, and should be subject, 
therefore, to the rules and methods of busi- 
ness, adapted, of course, to the age of the 
person concerned and to the special nature 
of the business that is being carried on. 
The essential thing is that the child, the 
parent, the teacher and the citizen in gen- 
eral—all should realize and should act in 


accordance with this realization, that in 
the period between five and_ sixteen, 
eighteen, or twenty-one years of age, as th 
case may be, all of them ought to attend in 
dustriously, earnestly and with full under 
standing of what they are undertaking, to 
the business of making each particular 
child concerned into the best citizen, physic 
ally, mentally and morally, that he is ca 
pable of becoming. 

A third thing that the manufacturer 
would bring about, if he could, is an under 
standing on the part of the pupil in school 
of what his future responsibilities are a 
most certain to be. It is perfectly plain to 
you and me, it should be made equally plain 
to the boy, that he has an important part 
to play in the coming generation, that it is 
his business in the childhood and adolescent 
years to prepare himself for that part, and 
that his duties range themselves under 
three main heads: (1) the duty of earning 
as good a living as he possibly can, so that 
he may make due return for all that the 
community, during his unproductive vears, 
has done for him; (2) the duty of establish- 
ing himself as a real part of society by mar 
rying and bringing up a family; and (3) 
the duty of taking his full share in those 
common responsibilities for the welfare of 
the community as a whole which we lump 
under the general term of citizenship. 

It is for these three things that, in the 
main, the education of the child is carried 
forward; it is because we believe these ends 
worthy and desirable that most American 
communities appropriate a large part of 
their revenues to public education; yet, 
when it comes to using the money so ap 
propriated, most cities and towns lose sight 
almost entirely of what that money is in- 
tended for and spend it upon a kind of so 
called education that in many cases has only 
a very remote bearing indeed upon voca- 
tional competence, sound family life or in- 
telligent citizenship. 

A fourth thing that manufacturers are 
beginning to ask is why the schools keep 
themselves so much apart from the othe 
educative forces of the community; why 
they do not coéperate with the parents, the 
industries, the civic life in general, using 
them as aids, as laboratories, as co-teachers, 
in the upbringing of boys and girls. The 
schools maintain, of course, that codpera- 
tion should come from the other side, and 
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that the chool, as an agent of the com- 
itv, cannot take such initiative. 


As al 
somewhat familiar 


ufacturer who is 


so with school conditions, | am convinced 


that the initiative must come from the 
school side, and that it is a legitimate duty 
{ the chools to educate the parents, the 
industri ind the community in general as 
to what they can do and ought to do to 
he n thi ost important of all social 
ities—the preparation of boys and girls 


adult life. 


How Can the School and Industry 


ror an ernective 


Cooperate ? 
There are several ways in which the 
chool and industry, whether that be manu- 


facturing, commerce or agriculture, can get 


together for mutual and immeasurably im- 
portant help. The school can use the fac- 
ory, the farm, the office or the store as a 


aboratory in which, under proper super- 


vision and safeguards, the boys and girls 


may get that acquaintance with real things 
which it is impossible to give in the schools. 
Impossible, first, because the air of reality 


is lacking in the school, and, secondly, be- 
cause no community can afford to fit up in 


its school buildings those complete indus- 
trial and commercial plants, or to surround 


and 
in most com- 


the school buildings with that extent 
variety of agriculture which, 
within a reason- 
in the 


nunities, are to be found, 
ihle distance of the school buildings, 


stores and farms which are them- 


factories, 
selves the economic heart of the community. 

\nother way in which the school and in- 
dustry can coéperate is by using the former 
as an adjunct to the factory, the store and 
both day 


to those bovs and girls, men and 


opening its facilities, 


and night 
women, who have had to go to work at an 
who tor one 


earlv age, or reason or an- 


other have been denied proper schooling, 
or who, their ambition roused as they get 
into the thick of a living, desire 


higher 


earning 


systematic training for economic 
service 

\ third way in which the school and in- 
dustry can coéperate is by definitely divid- 
ing the 


during certain 


work of 


educating the boy or girl 
adolescent the pupil 
1 half 


his time in remunerative industry, the so- 


year§rs, 


spending half his time in school an 


work in the shop, store or 
uminated by the theory taught 


caiied 
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in the school, arid the theoretical studies of 
the school being given life and meaning 
by the practical work of industry. 


rhe machinery by which these several 
cooperation are to be brought 
that of the evening school, the 


continuation 


tvpes of 
about is 
and the co- 
In the first will be 
for, mainly, those older men and 
women who are employed thruout the day, 


part-time school 
operative day school. 


cared 


v in the 


he served, chiefly, those youth between 
the ages of fourteen and eighteen whose 
schooling is so defective as seriously to in- 
their economic and 
the third will cover the 
cases of those thousands of ambitious youth 


tertere witl social 


progress; while 
who, unable to afford the loss of time in- 
volved in securing a higher education, can, 
by working and earning half the time, so 
far support themselves as to be able to de- 
vote the remaining half of their working 
time to systematic study. 

\ fourth way in which the industries 
can be of service to the schools is in con- 
nection with the all-day vocational school, 
wherein the boy is deliberately preparing 
The teach- 
ing in such a school is the more effective 
the more it utilizes the factories, the stores 


himself for a specific vocation. 


and the farms of its vicinity as laboratories 
in which the pupils are permitted to get the 
main part of their practical experience. 
The manufacturer has no anxiety as to 
the readjustment of our public and private 
schools to meet those exigencies which the 
war has so keenly brought home to us, pro- 
vided education in the United States con- 
it 


tinues, has so well begun, to develop 


sound vocational education in its schools 
and The academic 


studies will remain only after they have 


colleges. so-called 
proved their right to live by reshaping 
themselves to meet the true needs of mod- 
ern life, and the schools as a whole will get 
more and more awake to the fact that they 
are supported by the public, not to fit boys 
into an ironclad system, but to fit a very 
varied and flexible system into the actual 
needs of individual boys. 


The Operation of the Smith-Hughes Law 
This general awakening is being helped 
to an unexpected degree by the working of 
the so-called Smith-Hughes Law for the 


a 
on sevening hours; in the second 
| 
farm being ill 
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promotion of vocational education. Under schooling permits of the school’s keeping 


that law state in the Union has 


created a State Board for Vocational Edu- 


every 


cation, and, in increasing amounts, the Fed- 
eral Government stands ready to subsidize 
the teaching and supervision of secondary 
training in agriculture, the teaching of boys 
and girls over fourteen in the trades and 
industries and in home economics, and the 
preparing of teachers along these three 
To the manufacturer it 
is of great interest that at least one-third 


general avenues. 


of the money appropriated by the state and 
matched by the Federal Government for the 
training in trades and industries must be 
used for part-time instruction. This provi- 
sion emphasizes the interest of the Govern- 
ment in strengthening education at one of 
its weakest points. That point is the lack 
of educational supervision of the boy and 
girl between fourteen, when, in most cases, 
he can leave, and does leave, school, and 
sixteen, seventeen or eighteen, when he 
arrives at the age for beginning really pro- 
ductive work. 

During those intermediate years, unim- 
portant from the point of view of industry, 
but perhaps more important than any others 
from the point of view of psychology, 
morale and education in general, part-time 


hold upon the youth, advising and training 
him with a view to his effective future, a 
supplementing his 


remunerative employ 
ment with studies that will improve his out 
look upon life, give meaning to his daily 
work, and strengthen character at the very 
moment when it most needs wise support 
The part-time school, thus 
fostered by the Smith-Hughes 
educational possibilities, I believe, beyond 


continuation 


Law, has 


cannot be 


made really effective until the states pass 


our present conception; but it 
as they should, compulsory laws requiring 
fourteen and 
sixteen, for all youth—for the entire ses 


school attendance, between 
sion if they are not at work, and for at 
least eight hours a week, out of their work 
ing time, if they are regularly employed. 

\nother form of which the 
Smith-Hughes Law permits and encourages 


education 


is the formation of evening classes for men 
and women at least eighteen years old, in 
subjects supplementary to their day employ 
ment. This gives new and added oppor- 
tunities for those ambitious workmen who 
desire to fit themselves, as modern industry 
makes it so difficult for them to do within 
the industry itself, for those higher posi 
tions which are the first rungs on the lad 
der of industrial competence. 


Federal Taxation of Municipal Bonds 


To THE Epitor or THE AMERICAN City: 

In your October number you publish an 
editorial entitled “A Dog-in-the-Manger Tax.” 
It is reprinted from The Sun of September 10, 
and appears to meet the approval of Tut 
AMERICAN Clty. is an editorial note 
quoting Ford H. MacGregor, Chief of the 
Reference Bureau of the University of Wis- 


There 


consin. Mr. MacGregor says there is abso- 
lutely no question but that a Federal tax on 
the income from municipal bonds would be 
unconstitutional. 
He differs 


think no one is wise enough to predict what 


His conclusion may be right. 


from very eminent lawyers. | 
the Supreme Court would do with such a case. 
I am inclined to think that under the existing 
conditions the Supreme Court might uphold 
the constitutionality of such a tax. Be that as 


it may, the editorial deals with the subject on 


the merits and contains what I think aré 


several fallacies 
It must be obvious that a tax imposed on 
the income of outstanding state and municipal 


1 
on the 
1, 


bonds can have no influence whatever 


finances of the cities which have issued su 
bonds. State debts are relatively small com 
pared with city debts. The aggregate funded 


debt of all cities having a population of over 


30,000 is $3,243,000,000. The aggregate funds 
debt of the states on June 30, 1913, was $403, 
000,000. The only debt that could be affected 


by such a tax would be the debt hereafter 11 
d on 


would be 


In so far as the tax were 1 
obligations, the effect 


curred. 
short-term 


negligible. The only serious effect would be 


upon long-term obligations hereafter issued 
The total funded and floating debt for which 
debt obligations were issued during the year 
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1917 was $354,000,000. Part of this may well 
have been issued for short periods 


Che editorial, in effect, says that such a tax 


will “cost the local governments and com 
munities billions of dollars.” It cannot cost 
local governments more than the difference in 
the interest rate which they would be obliged 
to pay if the tax were imposed and the interest 
rate they would pay if the tax were not im 
posed. Suppose that difference were I per 
ent; the added expense on one year’s issue 
would be $3,<00,000 for all the cities of the 
United States. It would cost this sum annually 
or the life of those particular bonds, which 


might be issued for shorter terms under thes« 
nditions than would otherwise be the case 
Perhaps we may measure the cost by the 


between the rates of interest which 


lifference 


the 3 per cent Liberty Bonds yield to in- 
estors and the 4% per cent bonds yield to 
vestors That difference is less than 1 per 
cent Even if the difference should be 2 per 
cent, the amount is trivial compared with the 


amount alleged by the editorial 

The editorial says, in effect, that “investors 
will not pay the taxes; the state and munici 
pality will pay them.” If the tax were not a 
graduated tax I admit that the statement would 
e correct. When a tax is graduated, the in 
terest rate is probably raised somewhat more 
than the normal tax, but very much less than 
the highest surtax. This point surely needs no 
argument 

I can see no possible reason, aside from the 
constitutional difficulty, for making state and 
municipal bonds a preferred investment as 
compared with any other bonds, public or pri- 
vate. The holders should pay their income 
taxes all alike. The interest rate takes care 
of equality. If a person buys a 4 per cent 
state bond because of its safety, his interest is 
only $40 per thousand and he pays an income 
tax in proportion to his income. If he buys 


an industrial bond paying 7 per cent, his in- 
come is $70 and he pays in proportion. 

Lawson Purpy. 
New York City, 


October 25, 1918. 


EpitoriaL Nott As president of the Na- 
tional Municipal League, and former president 
of the Department of Taxes and Assessments 
in New York City, Mr. Purdy’s opinion on 
subjects of taxation deserves most careful 
consideration by readers of THe AMERICAN 
Crry. We regret that in the editorial under 
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discussion, the New York Sun used the phrase 

billions of dollars” where “hundreds of mil- 
lions” would probably have been correct; but 
it would appear also that Mr. Purdy in his 
own figuring has not had the full facts before 
him 

Mr. Purdy bases his calculations on the Gov- 
ernment report of debt obligations incurred 
during 1917 by cities of over 30,000 popula- 
tion; and taking I ver cent of the amount, 
he states that the added expenses on one year’s 
issue would be $3,500,000 “for all the cities of 
the United States.” The fact is, of course, 
that there are only 219 cities in the group cov- 
ered by the census report, and that these rep- 
resent somewhat less than one-third of the 
population of the United States. There is no 
accurate compilation of the other figures in 
existence, but it would probably be conserva- 
tive to assume that the total annual bond is- 
sues of all the states, counties, townships and 
the 12,coo smaller municipalities are at least 
as great in the aggregate as those of the 219 
major cities. The added interest expense on 
me year's issue would then be $7,000,000 per 
imnum instead of $3,500,000; and assuming an 
average term of only ten years for the bonds, 
the added expense to the local governments 
on one year’s issue during the life of the bonds 
would be $70,000,000. The calculation should 
not be based on a single year’s issue, however, 
for the principle of Federal taxation on state 
and municipal bonds, once established, would 
doubtless become a fixed policy. The enormous 
debts incurred by the Federal Government 
during the war will certainly require the taxa- 
tion of incomes at a high rate for many years 
to come. No time limit was set for the “bil- 
lions of dollars” of cost to local governments 
and communities in the Sun editorial; but if 
we look forward only ten years to a similar 
burden of Federal taxation, and assume as 
before an average of ten years as the life of 
all bonds issued under this handicap, our 
$70,000,000 becomes $700,000,000 of additional 
interest which will have been paid before the 
bonds are redeemed. The figures would be 
even larger if we assume a probable increase 
in state and municipal bond issues during the 
next few years over the figures for 1917 on 
which this calculation is based. 

As to the wisdom of Federal taxation of 
state and municipal bonds—that is, of securing 
revenue from the people indirectly, thru their 
local governments, for the support of the Fed- 
eral Government—there is room for difference 
of opinion; but THe American City believes 
that no unnecessary handicaps should be put 
in the path of state, county and municipal 
public works during the period of after-war 


readjustment. The constitutionality of the 
proposed taxation is a moot question also, and 
one on which eminent lawyers disagree. But 


Congress seems likely to take the advice of 
those who agree with the New York Sun, for 
the Finance Committee of the Senate has 
eliminated entirely from the revenue bill the 
section under discussion. 


| 
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Municipal Salaries and War-Time Living Costs 


N few cities, apparently, have salaries of 
municipal employes and department 
heads been adjusted to meet the war- 

time changes in the cost of living. That 
necessary family expenditures in- 
creased considerably during the war is a 
matter of common knowledge that no one 
has been able to escape, but the extent of 
the increase is perhaps not generally real- 
ized. Taking into consideration all of the 
factors in the problem, the evidence points 
strongly to the conclusion that for the great 
majority of American communities the 
average increase in the cost of living be- 
tween July, 1914, and June, 1918, lies be- 
tween 50 and 55 per cent. This estimate is 
based on Research Report No. 9, recently 
published by the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board, from which the following 
table is taken: 

INCREASE IN COST OF LIVING IN REPRE 

SENTATIVE AMERICAN COMMUNITIES, 

JULY, 1914-JUNE, 1918 


Increase in Increase as 
Distribution Cost During Related to 


of Family War Period Total 
Budget Item Expenditure toJune,1918 Budget 
Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent 
All items... 100.0 52.3 
43.1 62 26.7 
va 17.7 15 2.7 
chances 13.2 77 10.2 
Fuel and light... 5.6 45 2.5 
Sundries ...... 20.4 50 10.2 


Fortunately, municipal strikes are as yet 
uncommon, yet they indicate a dissatisfac- 
tion with which we soon must deal. In that 
period designated by the politicians as the 
“good old times,” popular opinion pictured 
the average city employe as overpaid and 
underworked. With the growing demand 
on our municipalities for war work of all 
kinds, the exact reverse is becoming more 
and more the order of the day. Overwork 
and underpay breed dissatisfaction, and 
bring about a poor work and a labor turn- 
over that seriously handicaps our munici- 
palities. As straws show which way the 
wind blows, the following items, compiled 
by Tue American City from correspon- 
dence and the daily press, may be of interest 
to budget-making bodies: 

Albany, N. Y.—Forty water-works employes, 
including laborers, calkers and meter inspec- 
tors, recently struck to enforce a demand for 
higher wages to meet the increased cost of 
living. The Board of Estimate promptly 
raised the wages, and the men returned to 
work. 


Attieboro, Mass —The pay of policemen and 
iremen was recently raised, the rates now 


heing as follows: $3 per day for the first six 
months; $3.25 per day for the second six 
months; $3.50 for the second and following 
years. Captains and electricians of the Fir 


Department get $4 per day. Special policemen 
are paid at the rate of 334% cents per hour 
Boston, Mass.—The sudden strike of th 
Boston firemen, settled by Mayor Peters witl 
the promise that he would do his best in the 
framing of the next budget to see that the 


got advances sufficient to enable them to make 
both ends meet, has brot ibout demands 


from other city workers of a 
total over one million dollars’ increase annually 


Chicago, /ll—Salaries in some of the engi 
neering departments have not been raised in 
twenty years. In consequence, difficulties 


keeping technical staffs are increasing, accord 
ing to a report from one of the city engineers 

Battle Creek, Mich—From W. W. Bridgen, 
Superintendent and Engineer of the Depart 
ment of Public Works, comes a report that 
practically all city officials have received in 
creases salaries within the last year 
amounting to from $100 to $500 dollars pet 
year. 

Cleveland and Cuyahoga County, Ohio. 
From Robert Hoffman, Commissioner of Pub- 
lic Service of Cleveland, and from W. A 
Stinchcomb, County Engineer, come the most 
complete statements of increases in municipal 
salaries. Mr. Hoffman says salaries and 
wages have been adjusted and increased some- 
what to meet the changed conditions. It has 
not been possible, however, to adjust them so 
that they compare with salaries paid by others 
than municipalities and with the changed con- 
ditions under which we are living. However, 
there has been a willingness shown by those 
directing the city finances to recognize these 
changed conditions and to adjust the salaries 
whenever possible, even tho the limitations 
imposed by the income upon which the cit 
must hase its expenses, are such as to mak« 
adequate pay for services rendered practically 
impossible. Mr. Stinchcomb writes 

“In 1917, after Cuyahoga County became en 
gaged in the war, there were two general 
advances in salaries thruout the department 
These were based upon an attempt to adjust the 
wages to the cost of living, but had no scien 
tific basis. Beginning with the first of January 
of this year, there was installed a bonus sys 
tem benefiting all employes on a monthly basis 
Under this the base salary was calculated as 
being appropriate to the conditions existing in 
January, 1917, with the bonus figured from 
that time on, conditioned upon the advance in 
the cost of living In other words, we at 
tempted to equalize the purchasing power of 
the dollar, in the meeting of living expenses 
by the persons working in the department 
Thru a questionnaire we learned the average 
percentage paid by our employes for food, 
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thing, fuel and hight, rent, miscellaneous 


urpose of more justly 


nine the mere ise, the employes were 


ivided int three lasses \, those whos 

laries at int to less than $1,600 annually; 

B, those etween $1,600 and $2,400 ; and C, 
ve $2,400 

by the use of commodity prices compiled 

] nd by statistics collected thru the 

keal Estate Board with reference to rent, the 

letermined for the three classes otf 


employes each month 


PERCENTAGI DISTRIBUTION Ol 

ING EXPENSES AND SAVINGS FOR 
rHREI CLASSES OI SALARIES 

Class A Class B Class C 

Less than $1,600 to Above 

$1,600 $2,400 $2,400 

Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent 
37 24 
15 i4 12 
6 3 
21 
I 13 12 27 
8 10 20 


ABLE COMMODITY PRICES 
I i918 COMPARED WITH JANUARY 1, 
19 AS BASE; AND “H ( in 
SALARY INDEX 


Jan., Feb., March, April, 
1918 1918 1918 1918 
I 1.334 1.36 1.33 1.33 
anh 1.225 1.244 1,294 
Gas and electricity, 1.00 1.0 1.000 1.000 
a4 0.835 833 0.895 
e Re 1.125 1.125 1.125 1.125 
lis $ 1.19 1.185 1.184 
Salary Index, let tages 
Class A ( B Class ( 
1s 20.9 17.5 
\ 71 18.08 
In Table I is shown the percentage dis 
tri tion of living expenses in Lable the 


dity prices in January, February, March 
\pril, 1918. The bonuses paid in August, 
were: Class A, 23.67 per cent; Class B, 
per cent; Class C, 19.68 per cent, all 


red on the monthly basis as appropriate for 
inuary, IQ17 (hese are paid in addition to 
pay” 

rer, 10 has just 


An engineer wl 

nished an extensive survey reports that bar- 
tenders in western Wyoming receive $130 per 
mor eamsters $4 per day, common laborers 
| men working in the hay field $4 
per day and board, sheep-herders $100 pet 
month and board, coal miners from $175 to 


$275 per month. He adds: “Compare thes« 
waves with those offered for engineering ser- 
vices, including positions in technical schools 
nd colleges and in municipal employ.” 
Lerain, Ohi On September 23 the Com- 
n uncil vranted to men bers of the 


Water-Works Department an increase in 


lat nging from 15 to 20 per cent. Similar 

reases were promised to the members of the 
Fire lLepartment 

New York, N.. Y—The Board of Estimate 
received from the Committee on Financial 
Budget a recommendation that every employe 


arning less than $1,800 per year should re- 
vive a war bonus of $100 per year. About 
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30,000 employes will be affected. A few days 
rior to this the Board had adopted a resolu- 
tion increasing the pay of first-grade firemen 
ind policemen from $1,500 to $1,650 per year 
These increases to police and firemen total 

ut $1,800,000, those to other employes about 
$2,500,000, or a total of about $4,300,000 over 
the salary appropriations for last year. These 
nereases were not for satisfactory services, 
ut primarily to aid city employes in meeting 
he increased cost of living. 


Yt. Louis, Mo.—An ordinance fixing the base 


pay for all municipal employes has this saving 


section: “Whenever on account of a_ tem- 
porary scarcity of employes it becomes impos- 
sible to fill vacancies at the initial compensa- 


tion established, the Board may authorize the 
payment of a higher compensation in order to 
nll the vacancies for a limited period to be 


designated.” 


Sydney, Australia, reports a special appro- 
priation of £38,000 to increase municipal 
salaries to meet the high cost of living. 

IVoonsocket, R. J., has granted a raise of 
12'4 per cent to the permanent men of the Fire 
Department, and $75 more per year than 
formerly to the call men. 

IVauwatosa, Wis.—Mayor A. Koenig reports 
the introduction of a resolution petitioning 
the State Legislature to enact such laws as 
would ratify any action that might have been 
taken by various municipalities with reference 
to salary increases made in conflict with exist- 
ing laws. 

Zanesville, Ohi The City Council recently 
passed an ordinance reducing the number of 
firemen in order to increase their pay. Under 
the new schedule the chief will receive $1,800, 
the assistant chief $1,500, and the firemen 
$1,300 per year. 

Wisconsin Municipal Reference Bulletin No. 
5, published by the Extension Division of the 
University of Wisconsin, shows some of the 
amazing differences in salaries paid by cities 
of approximately the same size in that state. 

fhe public are pretty well informed on 
the subject of the high cost of living. They 
can hardly plead ignorance if their officials 
recognize the wisdom and justice of pro- 
viding municipal employes with additional 
furids to meet the present emergency. No- 
where more than in modern municipalities 
is it true that “a laborer is worthy of his 
hire.”’ And the “laborer” should include 
not merely hand-workers but brain-workers 
as well—such important heads of depart- 
ments, for example, as city engineers, 
water-works superintendents, fire chiefs, 
health officers, city clerks, school superin- 
tendents and principals. Shall we continue 
to force our trained municipal employes and 
department heads to seek their living else- 


where? 


Rockford to be Replanned 

RockForp, replanning of Rock- 
ford is to be undertaken in the near future. 
Myron Howard West, President of the 
American Park Builders of Chicago, has 
worked out a comprehensive scheme for 
the improvement and extension of the city, 
which is carefully explained in his recently 
published report to the Rockford City Plan 
Commission. The report contains Mr. 
West's recommendations for the general 
development of Rockford from a structural 
standpoint, and numerous graphic maps, 
charts and sketches help to visualize the 
recommendations. 

The initial steps in the movement to re- 
plan Rockford were taken in April, 1915, 
by Adam Schwindt, at that time president 
of the Rockford Chamber of Commerce, 
who appointed a special committee of the 
citizens to investigate 
the feasibility of making 
over the city to more 
nearly meet the needs of 
the increasing popula- 
tion. This committee 
became the Rockford 
City Plan Commission; 
George D. Roper is its 
Chairman. Under Mr. 
Roper’s inspiring leader- 
ship, the Commission ce- 
voted itself to its task 
with enthusiasm in spite 
of the anxieties incident 
to the great war and of 
many other public inter- 
ests. After months of 
earnest study, the Com- 
mission called Mr. West 
in consultation, So im- 
pressed were all the 
members of the Commis- 
sion with the compre- 
hensive plan presented, 
that the executive com- 


and Heas jor | 
and Civic Orgenizations 


mittee was authorized to enter into con 
tract with the American Park Builders for 
the services of Mr. West. Che plan Was 
submitted in its final form on February 23, 
1918, and was unanimously adopted on 
March 2, 1918. 

In drawing the plan, the growth for a 
half-century has been anticipated. Some 
of the features must therefore await that 
growth; many of them, however, may be 
realized without undue delay. 

In his letter of transmittal, Mr. West 
states: 

“We realize that this report is being sub 
mitted at a time when the thoughts and energy 
of the nation are centered on the great wat 
and that there is, therefore, hesitancy in un- 
dertaking projects which may be deferred 
In this connection, however, it is well to con- 
sider that the very foundations of city plan 
ning are conservation and efficiency. No more 
opportune time will ever exist to apply these 
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Modern Lighting Methods 


THE OLD WAY 


Two sets of poles. 
Tubular steel for supporting trolley 
wires. 

Cast iron standards for lighting. 
DOUBLE EXPENSE 
Unnecessary obstruction along the curb 

line. 
Underground wiring absolutely neces- 
sary. 


Difficulty of keeping both sets of poles 
in alignment. 


THE ELRECO WAY 


One set of Elreco combination poles. 

The addition of bracket and base 
as shown above transforms the plain 
pole into a combination trolley pole 
and lighting standard. 

In this way you can secure up to date 
street lighting at less than one-half the 
cost of a separate installation. 

Lighting wires may be attached to 
top of poles—saving all expensive 
underground construction. 

Curb line free from all unnecessary 
obstruction. 


Get full details and catalog 


Electric 
Manufacturers 
NEW YORK OFFICE 


Railway Equipment Co. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
30 CHURCH STREET 


48 When writing to Advertisers please mention Taz American City. 
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STUDY FOR PROPOSED 


to city building. 
recommend that all the projects of this plan 


While, therefore, we do not 


be undertaken at this time, we would urge 
upon you an immediate putting into effect of 
those suggestions having to do with control, 
especially in connection with the city’s future 
growth, that the city may at once begin to 
save money and to insure itself against the 
duplication of past mistakes.” 

The object and scope of the plan include: 
a rearrangement of the streets; improving 
the steam railroad system, the system of 
interurban lines and the system of local 
electric lines; the zoning of all buildings; 
a uniform distribution of the park units, 
having in mind the growth of the popula- 
tion, convenient sites for future schools 
and neighborhood centers, etce.; the ar- 
rangement of public building sites so that 
as new structures are needed they may be 
so placed and built as to form a dignified 
and beautiful group conveniently located 
and provided with attractive approaches 
and settings. 

Among the other aspects of the subject 
dwelt upon in the report are that of grade- 
crossing elimination; the establishment of 
public comfort stations; tree planting and 
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HALL, ROCKFORD, ILI 


the ornamentation of streets 
ment of 


; the establish- 
a central warehouse district and 
freight terminal; and the improvement of 
the river front. The plan is rounded out 
by a scheme for the arrangement of the 
public buildings 
center. 


into a beautiful civic 

The report is concluded with suggestions 
of ways in which the proposed plan may be 
put into execution. 


+ 


Chamber of Commerce Reading 
Clubs 

Mipptetown, N. Y.—The Middletown 
Chamber of Commerce is endeavoring to 
keep its members informed in regard to the 
activities of other commercial organizations 
thru the various house organs that reach 
the Secretary’s desk. With that object in 
mind, the Secretary has organized three 
reading clubs, consisting. of fifteen members 
each, within the Chamber. About a dozen 
different pieces of printed matter are placed 
in a large envelope, and any other material 
which comes to the office that it is thought 
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Old 
BEHIND THE TIMES OR UP TO DATE? WHICH DO YOU CHOOSE TO BE? 


Above is the old way of cleaning catch basins by hand, which is filthy, costly and 
conducive to spreading disease and pestilence. 

And below is the up to date way—the Otterson method, sanitary, efficient and 
economical with no menace to public health. How is it done? By means of the 
Otterson Auto-Eductor, which conserves time, labor, health and money for every 
municipality which uses it. 

If CONSERVATION is the watchword in your city you ought to send us your 
address so we can send facts and figures showing the savings which the Auto- 
Eductor has made for other cities. 


EQUIPMENT MOUNTED ON ANY 5-TON CHASSIS OF SUITABLE STANDARD MAKE 


THE OTTERSON AUTO-EDUCTOR COMPANY 
Springfield, Ohio 


817 Fairbanks Building 


Otterson 


Auto 
Eductor 
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desirable to have the members digest. \ 
copy of THe American City is always in- 
cluded. Pasted on the outside of the en- 
velope is a typew ritten sheet setting forth 
the purposes of the reading club, giving the 
names of the members of that particular 
club, and instructions to the recipient to 
keep the envelope for three or four days and 
then pass it on to the man whose name ap- 
pears next on the typewritten list. 

It is the Secretary's intention to organize 
enough clubs to take in the entire member- 
ship. The results are already apparent, and 
the members appear to be much pleased 
with the idea. 

G. D. THELEEN 


Commissioner, Middletown Chamber of Commerce 
+ + 
A Patriotic Home-Building 
Movement 


SEATTLE, WasuH.—The only obstacle to 
the filling of $200,000.000 worth of war 
contracts in Seattle was the need of homes 
for the additional war workers required. 
The More Homes Bureau of the: Seattle 
Chamber of Commerce therefore came into 
being. and it has been able to solve the prob- 
lem. The city had pledged the Government 
early this year that it would have 5,000 
more homes ready for the war workers by 
January 1, 1919. Ina five-days’ campaign, 
which closed on September 7, a corps of 
300 solicitors, organized from the member- 
ship of the Chamber of Commerce to call 
upon prospective builders, had secured 
pledges for the erection of 3,662 new homes 
between that time and January 1. This, 
with the number of homes already in pro- 
cess of construction, enables the city to 
more than make good its pledge. 

The solicitors worked on an indexed list 
of prospects every morning during the 
week of the campaign, and were unremit- 
ting in their efforts to persuade every pros- 
pect to erect one or more houses. Noon 
meetings were held in the Arena, at which 
progress reports were submitted. Tele- 
grams from the Government congratulating 
the leaders on the progress of the work 
were read, and these, with the patriotic ad- 


dresses that were delivered, gave great im- 
petus to the movement. 

Many forms of publicity were employed 
in an attempt to center the interest of the 
citizens on the work. Great numbers of 
people called at the headquarters of the 
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bureau to obtain information about the pro- 
ject, and were furnished with complete data 
regarding the building of various stvles of 
houses. 

One of the first important things under- 
taken by the bureau was the organization 
of a body of public-spirited citizens into a 
loan company to provide money for builders 
on second mortgages. About 500 homes 
which could not otherwise have been built 
will be provided thru this means. An ar- 
rangement has been made with some of the 
leading building contractors to erect houses 
in groups of 100 or more at a profit of $100 
per house of six rooms or less. 

The result of the “more homes” cam- 
paign is an example of what effective co- 
operation will accomplish in constructive 
city building. 

GORDON C, CORBALE 


Executive Secretary, Seattle Chamver of Con 


merce and Commercial Club 


Shop in the Morning 
Saves time, heat and light 

Helps everybody 

Offers better service 

Partakes of patriotis: 


Increases efficiency 
Needs your encouragement 


Takes less effort 
Hastens business 
Establishes better feeling 


Means much to man 
Operates to advantage of all 
Rewards its votaries 
Necessitates codperation 
Includes everyone 

Needs constant practice 


Gets best results 
From Community Service, Johnstown, Pa. 
+ + 
Cultivating the Surrounding 
Country 

MarsuFietp, Wis.—The Marshfield 
Chamber of Commerce recently arranged 
and promoted a two-day auto trip thru 
the country tributary to this city for the 
purpose of advertising the annual Central 
Wisconsin State Fair. The plan adopted 
was in keeping with the spirit of the times, 
and the commercial aspect was over- 
shadowed by the spirit of patriotism and 
lovalty that featured the program of exer- 
cises. At each village and city that made 
up the itinerary of the trip a selection was 
rendered by the Second Regiment Band 
preceding the announcement of the dates 
and the attractions of the fair. Special 
emphasis was placed upon the amusement 
features and the Red Cross Carnival. <A 
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Fig. 101 
A Five 
Gallon 
Indoor 
Gasoline 
Pump 


Fig. 101 Pump 


ESTABLISHED 1885] 


$267,560,740.° 


This was America’s Fire Loss for the 


year 1917. 
SO% 


of it was due to carelessness. 

A great percentage of it was caused 
by dangerous, inefficient methods of 
storing and handling gasoline. 


SYSTEMS 
are Safe 
Efficient 
Economical’ 


They bear the Underwriters’ Label. 


MORE THAN 
456,450,000 


gallons of gasoline are wasted every year. 


HUNDREDS OF THOUSANDS 


of barrels of Lubricating Oil are wasted 


annually. 


of these losses are due to careless 
handling. 


3OWSER SYSTEMS would have saved the greater portion 


of these enormous wastes. 


Municipalities should set the example. 


Write for literature today. “‘A System for Every Requirement.”’ 
: FE. B Fort Wayne, Indiana, U.S. A. 
owser 0. he. Offices Repre sentatives 
: all Centers Everywhere 
> 
° 
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four-minute talk was also given on the 
subject used in attacking pro- 
German propaganda, viz., “Where did you 
get your facts?” 

Twenty-seven hamlets, villages and cities 
were reached on this tour. The local 
papers in twelve or more of the surround- 
ing municipalities contained favorable com- 
ment in regard to the Chamber of Com- 
merce and on the enterprise of the citizens 
of Marshfield in conducting such a tour. 


being 


This was declared to be the most suc- 
cessful project to secure publiciy for 
Marshfield ever undertaken. ‘The entire 


trip was made without expense to the or- 
ganization or the city 

FRANK B, LAMSON, 
Marshfield Chamber of 


+ + 
Victory by Volunteering 


LANSING, Micu.—In the picture of the 
living “V” herewith, 
symbol of victory, are 1,460 of Lansing’s 
voluntary subscribers to the Fourth Liberty 
Loan. They have been called the Fourth 
Liberty Loan Volunteers. Lansing believes 


Managing Secretary, 
Commerce. 


shown which is a 
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that victory will come to the arms of thé 
Entente Allies most quickly if the citizens 
of this country subscribe voluntarily to the 
federal war loans. This city raised its 
quota for the Fourth Liberty Loan in eight 
hours by encouraging voluntary subscri 
tions. The Liberty 
for the Seventh 


Loan apportionments 
Federal District 
have been over-subscribed where the Lan- 


Reserv e 
sing plan was used. The war chest, which 
is amply sufficient for all war benevolences, 
was also filled by that plan. 

CHESTER F. WEEMS, 


Reporter, The State Journal of Lansing 


+ + 


Americanizing Duluth’s Aliens 

Dututu, Minn.—The idea of American- 
izing aliens thru education and community 
work handled by a representative city-wide 
committee is not new. In fact, in 
considerable 
that direction 
The surprise, however, is that every in- 
dustrial center with any considerable num- 
ber of aliens has not been quick to see the 
possibilities in such a movement and to 


many 


large centers a amount of 


money has been spent in 


LANSING, MICH, 


LINN CO _ 


1,460 OF LANSING’S FOURTH LIBERTY 


LOAN VOLUNTEERS APPEAR IN THIS “V” 


| 
+> 
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important\items for 1919 


Include them in your budget for next year’s expenditures. 
See that they receive the attention they deserve from those in authority. 
Request an appropriation sufficient to cover the cost of equipment 
necessary to keep your city healthy by keeping it clean. 


Remember, proper sanitation and street cleaning methods and 
equipment mean more than mere civic pride—it is a matter of vital 
importance to the life and health of your municipality. 


We'll be glad to give you the benefit of our experience in other 


communities and tell you how your street cleaning department can 


best co-operate with your health department in making your city a 
model of cleanliness. 


South Bend, Indiana 


Largest Manufacturers of Vehicles in the World 
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realize that employers are ready and wait- 
ing to support and encourage the work. 

Duluth, with nearly sixteen thousand 
aliens, felt the need of some definite action 
that would coérdinate the work under one 
general head, to be conducted upon a broad 
interpretation of the principle involved 
With this in mind, the Commercial Club 
called together representatives of the edu- 
cational institutions, members of the city’s 
clergy, representative club women, repre- 
sentatives of labor, employers of aliens and 
other business men who have close rela 
tionship with the foreigners. These vari 
ous individuals shaped a definite plan which 
naturally received the benefit of the many 
viewpoints represented by those interests 

Then followed the forming of a work- 
able organization. he work was divided 
among six well-defined departments, all act- 
ing under a chairman, a board of directors, 
and a paid secretary. Great care was ex- 
ercised in the selection of the secretary, be 
cause much of the success of the movement 
rests with this man. 


The most gratifying part of the work of 


organization was the keen interest evi 
denced in it by the employers. In raising 
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the budget and asking the employers to 
underwrite the movement, each one was 
solicited upon a basis of thirty cents per 
employe on the pay-roll, and, without a 
single exception, the emplovers subscribed 
immediately to their allotment The Board 
of Education was also quick to see the im 
portance of the movement in connection 
with its night schools, and added material 
financial assistance. 

lhe need is great; the effect upon society 
as a whole is most beneficial; and last, but 
not least, employers usually are glad to 
help promote a real common-sense Ameri 


canization program. 


Assistant Secretary, Commercial Club of Dulu 


A Chamber of Commerce War 
Bulletin Board 

Ki Doravo, Kans.—A picture of the war 
bulletin board recently erected by the 

hamber of Commerce on the County 
Court House lawn in El Dorado is shown 
herewith. The sign, exclusive of the pil- 
lars, is 25 feet long and 10 feet high. It is 
steel-faced and elaborately colored and has 

eated a great deal of favorable comment. 


THE WAR BULLETIN BOARD ERECTED ON 
THE EL DORADO, KANS., 


THE COUNTY COURT HOUSE GROUNDS BY 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


| 
| I. W. LEE, 
+ + \ 
UNITCO STA NHENT ADVERTISING ERECTED BY THE oF comma ra 
"WOLD THE LINE - «WERE HERE!” 
» 
AMERICAN WILL DO HIS DUTY, 
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Allies! 


’ ’ MERICA’S might is behind Here and there they dart over 
A the gallant men who are the highways, taking up the slack, 
striking with pent-up fury, relieving deadening congestion, , 
dealing trip-hammer blows along _ bringing up the essentials of war 
\ the entire extent of the fighting from districts which might other- 
\ front,—our Allies wise be isolated but for the work of 


relief being done by motor trucks. 


The fires of industry glow white- 
he fires of indust: Motor trucks are carrying their 


hot where the n of toil are torg ~ ma. 
nce Share of the load, hauling millions 
of tons of vital materials every day. 
to Autocracy. “very mighty force ¢ q 

is responding to the needs of march- It is of vital importance now 


that every essential industry be 
supplied with motor truck equip- 
ment which fits in accurately with 


ing miuions. 


We are under way full tilt at 


last. Hear the roar and din 
ankee might. See the sweepin 
onrush of Nations at battle speed Our specialists in transportation 
,,... matters, backed by the Garford 
As America must aid our gallant’ £41) and complete line of motor 
Allies in this great world crisis and trucks of varying capacity and 
Bert > power, will be glad to co-operate 
with you in your hauling problems. 
connecting 
roads, and the shij hich bridg ‘There is no problem too large or 
the bosom of the Atlantic—their too small to have our fullest atten- 
Allies! tion and honest opinion. 
They are the Allies of every See the nearest Garford Dealer 


other formoftransportation. or writeus. Address Dept. 109. 


The Garford Motor Truck Co., Lima, Ohio 
Manufacturers of Motor Trucks of 1, 1%, 2, 3%, 


and 6 ton capacity; 44, 7 and 10 ton Tractors 


__P Distributors and Service Stations in all principal cities 
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The picture shows the boys coming out of 
the trenches; a battle tank is shown in ac- 
tion in the background, and fighting planes 
are hovering overhead. The border of the 
sign is in red, white and blue. 

The bulletin board is illuminated at night 
by a 1,000-candle-power reflector placed on 
the roof of the three-story bank building 
across the street. The cost of the sign and 
the reflector was $175. The sign will be 
maintained by the Chamber of Commerce 
exclusively to advertise approved war ac- 
tivities. After the Fourth Liberty Loan 
campaign has ended, the figure of “Liberty” 
will be removed and a striking picture of 
an American soldier will be substituted, 
with an appeal designed for the United War 
Work campaign set for November 11-18. 
Thereafter such war auxiliary activities as 
the Red Cross, the Food Administration, 
etc., will be advertised. 

WILLIAM KENNEDY, 


Secretary, El] Dorado Chamber of Commerce. 
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Results of Public Health Work in 
Fort Worth 

Fort WortuH, Tex.—In March, 1918, THE 
AMERICAN City published an item about 
the extra-cantonment zone sanitary work 
which was to be undertaken in Fort Worth 
by the United States Public Health Service 
thru the efforts of the Fort Worth Chamber 
of Commerce. It is a great pleasure to be 
able now to enumerate a few of the results 
that have been achieved in the three months 
that the work has been in actual operation 
under the leadership of Dr. J. G. Townsend, 
the directing head of the local branch of the 
United States Public Health Service. 

In its campaign to make good health con- 
tagious in Fort Worth, the Public Health 
Department first analyzed the city’s water- 
supply, which is obtained from Lake Worth, 
a large artificial lake, and found it to be 
absolutely safe for human consumption, 

A survey of the sewerage system, how- 
ever, disclosed the fact that there were 
several hundred unsewered homes within 
the city’s corporate limits, but with the 
coéperation of the municipal authorities, 
the number of unsewered homes has been 
reduced to a paltry few. 

On the immediate watershed of Lake 
Worth, where numerous camps and summer 
homes have been constructed, the Health 
Department is supervising the installation 
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of a large number of sanitary closets of 
the double-compartment type. About 250 
rural homes in the vicinity of Camp Bowie 
are also being equipped with these toilets. 

All swamps adjacent to the city have been 
drained; the banks of the rivers and creeks 
within a ten-mile radius have been cleared 
of vegetation and rubbish, and the method 
of garbage disposal has been thoroly sys- 
tematized. 

The next move was to place all dis- 
pensaries of food and drinks on a sanitary 
basis. Public eating places and drink em- 
poriums were screened. Every person en- 
gaged in handling food was subjected to a 
strict health examination; all were re- 
quired to undergo treatment if they falied 
to pass the government test, and were in- 
oculated against typhoid fever. The com- 
mon roller-towel and the public drinking 
cup have been abolished. Even soda foun- 
tains are required to serve all drinks in 
individual paper containers, and all dishes 
from which food is served are regularly 
sterilized. 

The first inspection of the packing plants 
and meat markets by the Public Health 
Service found these establishments in an 
excellent sanitary condition, and since the 
United States Health Department has been 
established in Fort Worth, not a single 
complaint has been made against them. 
The meat inspection department is handled 
by municipal authorities, codperating with 
the Public Health Service. The packing 
plants and retail meat stores are visited 
daily by the inspectors. 

Three hundred dairies furnishing milk 
to the city are under constant government 
surveillance. Tests are made of their out- 
put, and only safe milk is permitted to be 
sold in the city. The manner in which milk 
is pasteurized, bottled and delivered is 
closely observed by the health officials, and 
the regulations concerning the sanitary 
handling of milk, all the way from the cow 
to the consumer, are rigidly enforced. Even 
private families selling milk for human con- 
sumption operate under a government- 
approved license, and every pint of milk 
consumed in Fort Worth is first inspected 
by the government health experts. 

A strict sanitary code has been laid down 
for the barber shops, and 
served to the letter. All instruments are 
thoroly sterilized, and individual towels 


it is being ob- 
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FEDERAL 


Federal with special sewer 


ning equipment, used 


y, by the city of Cambridge, 
Mass. "Continually 


City Engineers Know 
Federal Superiority! 


N a great number of prominent cities the Federal 

Truck is giving satisfactory service in the city, 
work. In street construction, street cleaning, sewer 
cleaning—and many other kinds of service Federals are 
standing up under rigid tests. 


In city work a truck is judged according to careful cost 
figures and that the Federal is so satisfactory is proot 
of its advantages in economy and efficiency. Federal 
rugged strength, durability and low cost of upkeep 
enable it to answer every haulage requirement. 


Write us and we will send you the monthly magazine, 
“Traffic News,’ a publication for the truck owner and 


buyer. 
Federal Motor Truck Company 
34 Federal Street Detroit, Mich. 
One to Seven Ton “Return Loads Will 
Capacities Cut Your Costs”’ 
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are used for every patron. The use of the 
germ-laden alum stick is prohibited, and 
barbers are restrained from treating skin 
eruptions. 

The Health Service maintains a free 
clinic for inoculation against typhoid and 
for the treatment of venereal diseases. 
Nearly 20,000 vaccinations against typhoid 
have already been made, and the total num- 
ber of inoculations will probably reach 
35,000 before the task is completed. These 
vaccinations cost the Government an aver- 
age of one dollar each. 

When typhoid fever, diphtheria or other 
contagious diseases are reported to the 
health authorities, an inspection is im- 
mediately made of the premises where the 
patient is confined, and necessary precau- 
tions to prevent the spread of the disease 
are instituted. The Health Service makes 
no effort to treat cases, its principal work 
being to prevent an epidemic of the disease 

‘he Medical Department of the Texas 
Christian University has been turned over 
to the Government and has been thoroly 
equipped for the scientific treatment of 
venereal diseases; the old county jail is 
being converted into a detention sanitarium 
for female patients. The Red Cross sup- 
plies a male and a female nurse, and the 
Public Health Service furnishes a physician 
for this treatment. 

The Fort Worth Chamber of Commerce 
is actively codperating with the United 
States Public Health Service in all its 
work. The Chamber is furnishing the 
Health Service approximately 12,000 square 
feet of office space, and is supplying the 
workers with five automobiles for their 
convenience in getting around. 

The fact that there is less sickness in 
Fort Worth than ever before is the best 
evidence of the effectiveness of the work 
being done by the Public Health Ser- 
vice in this city. Its great effectiveness in 
conserving the health of the soldiers at 
Camp Bowie is apparent. 

Cc. C. GUMM, 


Manager, Fort Worth Chamber of Commerce, 
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A Request From Australia 
Secretary George FitzPatrick, of the 
Millions Club of Sydney, New South 
Wales, Australia, is anxious to enter into 
correspondence with commercial organiza- 
tion secretaries in the United States in 
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order to establish a close relationship |] 


tween his organization and thos this 
country. The Millions Club is an organiza- 
tion engaged in activities similar t those 
of the average chamber of commerce in the 
United States. Mr. FitzPatrick has asked 
especially that information in regard to the 
following points be sent to him in tabula 
form: 
1.—Name of the organi 
Secretary s name 
3.—Population of the cit 
1.—Mem up of the 
5 Annual income fr 
6.—Number of meetings | nt 
7.—Number of luncheons held annuall 
Ss Average st I lu che 
) py Sa nple 
10.—Amount of secretary's a sal 
II s the etar dey S entire 
time to the w < 
2 What ire the methods 
towns? 
13.—What methods are lopted St 
new members ? 
14—Is the membership increasing or de 


creasing 
Address George FitzPatrick. secretary of 
lhe Millions Club, 19a Elizabeth Street, 


Svdney, New South Wales, Australia. 


+ + 
New Bulletins 
BIRMINGHAM, Ata.—Birmingham, published 
monthly by the Chamber of Commerce to help 
in building up the city and the district 
Enip, Oxta.—The Builder, the official ot 


gan of the Enid Chamber of Commerce. Pub- 
lished monthly. 

Port Huron, Micu.—Current Affairs, the 
ficial monthly publication of the Port 
Chamber of Commerce. 


+ + 

Recently Issued Printed Matter 

Bancor, Me.—“What Our Chamber of Com- 
merce Has Done. A Record of Four Months’ 
Activities,” a pamphlet issued the Bangor 
Chamber of Commerce. 

CINCINNATI, Onto—The Sixty-Ninth An 
nual Report of the Cincinnati Chamber of 
Commerce has just been issued 

Cotumsus, Inp.—‘‘Over the Top at Sun 
down” is a pamphlet issued by the Columbus 


Chamber of Commerce in which is told th 
story of how Bartholomew County, Ind., 
raised 111 per cent of her quota in the Fourth 
Liberty Loan in one day without the solicita 
tion of a subscription 

New York, N. Y.—‘“Queens Borough 
Branch, United States Employment Service,” 
is the title of a four-page folder issued by 
the Chamber of Commerce of the Borough 
of Queens. It explains the program of the 
United States Employment Service. 
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Let the name 
WATSON sink 


into your mind as the 
best source of informa- 
tion on the subject of trailers 


When you think of using trailers send us 
your address. Our advice and suggestions are 
free—and perhaps our experience in solving 
trailer problems for others will help you to 
get just the right sort of equipment to make 
the greatest possible reduction of your haul- 
age expense. 


We also make semi-trailers, dump trucks 
and dumping wagons of all desirable types. 
Why not send for our catalog? 


Watson Wagon Company 
30 Centre Street Canastota, N. Y. 
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LIST of the recent changes and new 

appointments occurring among the 

secretaries of the commercial or- 
ganizations thruout the United States is 
now being published in THE AMERICAN 
Ciry. Will readers kindly notify the 
Fditors of such changes as soon as they 
occur. 


CHartes G. ApAMs has resigned the secre- 
taryship of the Auburn, N. Y., Chamber of 
Commerce, to accept a position with the War 
Trade Bureau in Washington. 

H. E. Boprne has resigned the secretaryship 
of the Altoona, Pa., Chamber of Commerce, to 
become secretary of the Fort Wayne, Ind., 
Commercial Club. 

CHarctes H. Bren is the new secretary of 
the Salina, Kans., Chamber of Commerce, suc- 
ceeding T. S. Jamieson. 

DanieEL F. Conroy is the new secretary of 
the Chamber of Commerce at Norwich, N. Y., 
and not at Utica, as stated in the October 
issue. No change has taken place in the secre- 
tarial staff at Utica. 

W.S. DeWirt has resigned the secretaryship 
of the Orlando, Fla., Board of Trade. 

W. P. Drew is the new secretary of the 
Bayonne, N. J., Chamber of Commerce, suc- 
ceeding William H. Barbour. 


G. Ropert GALLoway has resigned the secre- 
retaryship of the Charlotte, Mich., Community 
Association and the Eaton County War Board, 
to accept a position as assistant executive di- 
rector of the War Civics Committee of East 
St. Louis. This committee works under the 
supervision of the Community Organization 
Branch of the Industrial Service Section of 
the United States Ordnance Department. 

Leroy M. Griprs has resigned the secretary- 
ship of the Oklahoma City, Okla., Chamber 
of Commerce, to accept the secretaryship of 
the Waterbury, Conn., Chamber of Commerce 

W. K. GreenspaumM has been elected secretary 
of the Michigan City, Ind., Chamber of Com- 
merce. 


F. J. HorrMan, executive secretary of the 
Industrial and Traffic Bureau of the Scranton, 
Pa., Board of Trade, has been granted an in- 
definite lgave of absence to engage in Red 
Cross work. 


NatHAN M. Hvutcuison has been elected 


secretary of the Aurora, IIl., Commercial Club, 
succeeding John M. Peffers, resigned. 

Epwarp JENKINS is the new secretary of 
the Dover, N. J., Chamber of Commerce, suc- 
ceeding Capen A. Fleming. 


CuaArtes H. Jones has 
taryship of the Cortland, 
Commerce, to accept a 


N. Y., Chamber 


with the 


United States Employment Service at Cort 
land. Mrs. F. Jones, his wife, has been 
selected as his successor 

B. R. Kirk has resigned the secretaryship 


of the Manistique, Mich., Chamber of Com- 
merce, 

Wa ter LovELAND has resigned the secre 
taryship of the Chamber of Commerce at St 
Joseph, Mich. 

H. L. McCarter, of Cleveland, Ohio, has 
been elected secretary of the Ogdensburg, N 
Y., Chamber of Commerce. 

W. A. McE roy has resigned the secretary- 
ship of the Gilmer, Tex., Board of Trade, to 
accept the secretaryship of the Bartlesville, 

Okla., Chamber of Commerce 

C. L. Martner is the new secretary of the 
Newport, Ark., Chamber of Commerce 

Mrs. ALTA MARSHALL has resigned the sec- 
retaryship of the Venice, Cal., Chamber of +s 
Commerce. 

Wittram FE. is the new secre 
tary of the Berlin, N. H., Chamber of Com 
merce, succeeding Philip P. Gott 

F. Rocer MILier has resigned the secretary- 
ship of the Board of Trade of Morristown, 
Tenn., and the presidency of the East Ten 
nessee Commercial Executives’ Association, to 
accept the secretaryship of the Chamber of 
Commerce of Macon, Ga. 

Watter B. Moore has been elected secretary 


of the reorganized Board of Trade at Winni 
peg, Canada. 
Joun F. Noe is the new secretary of the 


Cohoes, N. ¥.. Chamber of 
ceeding W. C. Tifft. 

S. B. Price has resigned the position of 
manager of the Convention Department of the 
Peoria, Ill., Association of Commerce, to 
cept the secretaryship of the 
Conn., Chamber of Commerce 


Commerce, su 


Bridgeport 


W. W. Sanpers is the new secretary of tl 
Gilmer, Tex., Board of Trade, succeeding 
W. A. McElroy. 

A. Sartori has been elected secretary of the 
LeMars, Ia., Commercial Club, to fill the va 
cancy created by the resignation of Edward 
G. Fairfield. 

Joun G. ScuHerr is the new secretary of t | 
Cloud County Chamber of Commerce, at Cor | 
cordia, Kans. 


J. B. Wires has resigned the secretarys 
of the Philipsburg, Pa. Chamber of ¢ 
merce, to accept the secretarys! t j 
Parkersburg, W, Va., Board of Commerc 


} Changes among the Secretaries | 

| 


SIX MILLION LETTERS from 


men he Ame un Ex- 
pec tior rces were 
brought to this « ‘ 
cently by a Fre Stean 

ship: 


“There is now a Fisk Tire 


AMERICAN CITY 


for every motor vehicle that rolls.”’ 


OTOR TRUCKS are more essential in the 
handling of Uncle Sam’s mail than ever 
before. 
‘**Speep Up” has been the business slogan to win 
the war. 
THE DELIVERY of mail with the greatest despatch 
has been accomplished only with the assistance of 
the motor truck. 
De are disastrous! Dependable tires prevent 
delays and give uninterrupted service, 
Fisk Sortip Tires are dependable—full of brute 
strength. When you need Solid Tires—buy Fisk. 


FISK SOLID TIRES 


When writing to 


Advertisers please mention Tue American Crry. 
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National Association of Commercial Organization Secretaries 
to Meet in Rochester This Month 


The National Association of Commercial 
Organization Secretaries will hold its annual 
meeting in Rochester, N. Y., on November 
18-20, in the beautiful new building of the 
Rochester Chamber of Commerce. The ses- 
sions of the National Civic Secretaries’ Asso- 
ciation, the National Association of Conven 
tion Bureaus, and the National Municipal 
League Conference on War Reconstruction, 
will be held either in conjunction with, or im- 
mediately after, sethe convention of the N. A. 
C. O. S., whose program includes the follow- 
ing: 

NOVEMBER 18 
Che Best Way to Get effective List of Prospectiy 
Members, and t t Way to Use It 

C, F, Holland,-James Brownlow, F. I 

Making the Commercial Organization Knov 
Understood 

F. D. E. Babcock,—A. V. Snell, Richard 

Industrial Surveys, What They Are, What 
For, and Their Results 

Robert H. Manley,—Robert J. Beacham, G. C, Smit ir 
Best to Stimulate Interest Thru Social Function risty Mc 

Walter S. Whitten —W. E. Morrow, E. C. Hackett bruce, | A. McKibben 
The Se ry of the Average City or Town—General 

Analysis of His Duties and Problems NOVE ‘ 
I VEMBER 
Ralph Faxon,—John H. Duffy, John Wunderlich EMBER 
Things Which Make for His Efficiency ndustrial idjustment to W 
D. Bevitt—W, O. Lochner, A. D. Ma illa fesources and ( 
Efficient ind Simple Methods of Keepir ! 
Records of Members and Their Pay 
Expenditures (with exhibit) 


nver 


Municipal Lighting Statistics 


The following interesting table, used by its territories are municipally owned. The 
courtesy of the McGraw Central Station List large proportion of plants giving day service 
for 1918, shows that 35.5 per cent of all the is also noteworthy: 
lighting systems thruout the United States and 

Fotal No No. 

of Cos., Having No. of 

Inc. Mun. Day Mun. Ltg 
Systems Service Systems 


Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware ° 

District of Columbia 

Florida 

(,eorgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

lowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota ynsin 
Wyomir 
Missouri ‘ 
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Gives You Speed with 
Safety on Solid Tires 
HIS Firestone Cushion Tire is the 


nearest thing, to pneumatics ever 
produced among, solid tires. 
The unique design of this tire and the 
unusual resiliency of the rubber com- 
pound are the reasons. 
Still further reason is the volume of 
rubber which the unusual shape allows 
us to build in. 
With all this resiliency there is no 
sacrifice of strength. The big, thin, 
accomplished in this Firestone Cushion 
is ample resiliency in face of the fact 
that it delivers 


Most Miles per Dollar 


Notice the Non-Skid design, a sure hold against 
spin or slide in any direction. No matter what 
your demands are, Set in touch with the Firestone 
man. He hasatire forevery type of apparatus. 


FIRESTONE TIRE AND RUBBER CO. 


When writing to Advertisers please mention Taz American City. 
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| The City’s Legal Responsibilities and Powers | 


| A Department of Information for City Attorneys and Other Municipal Officers, | 
Summarizing Important Court Decisions and Legislation | 


Conducted by A. L. H. Street, Attorney at Law 


For special assistance in ascertaining the 
relating to municipalities, address Legal Dep 
New York City. 


City-Manager Plan in Virginia 
Advocates of the adoption of the city- 
manager form of government for the city 
of Roanoke, Va., recently won a decision 
of the State Supreme Court of Appeals in 
their favor, thereby apparently putting in 
force the change and permitting the induc- 
tion into office of the five commissioners 
elected in June. At an election held in 
May it was voted to adopt the new govern- 
mental plan. The change in form of 
government was voted under constitutional 
and statutory provision authorizing such 
changes by Virginia cities, but question 
has been raised as to whether establish- 
ment of a new plan requires the vote merely 
of a majority of the electors voting on the 
issue, Or a majority of the entire electo- 
rate of the city. The Supreme Court’s deci- 
sion settle this question; the 
Roanoke case being disposed of upon the 
technical ground that the action of the cir- 
cuit judge in certifying the result of the 
election to the City Council was not sub 
ject to appeal. It seems, however, that the 
Supreme Court also overruled a conten- 
tion made on the part of the opponents of 
the adoption of the new plan, to the effect 
that an act of the Legislature under which 
the election was held had not taken effect 
at the time that the election was conducted. 
+ 


Parliamentary Proceedings 
in Council 

A municipal council, like other legisla- 
tive bodies, has a right to reconsider, under 
parliamentary rules, its votes and action 
upon questions rightfully pending before it 
and rescind its previous action. This right 


does not 


is recognized by the Illinois Cities and Vil- 
lages Act. The rule of the Chicago Council 


law, statutory 


tment, HE 


r judicial, on any legal 
AMERICAN City, Tril 


question 


une Building, 


which authorizes the taking from the table 
of a motion laid there at the same meeting, 
provided that 

support to the 
table, 


motion 


two-thirds of the aldermen 
motion to take from the 
limit the right to 
from the table at subsequent 
meeting. Confirmation by the 

| of the 

members of the 


does not take a 
Chicago 
Mayor's appointment of 
Board of Education was 
subject to reconsideration and disapproval 
by the Council, the motion to reconsider the 
vote of approval being made at the same 
meeting at which the vote was taken, and 
the motion lying on the table until the next 
regular meeting, at which the disapproval 


of the appointments was voted. (Illinois 


Supreme Court, People vs. Davis, 120 
Northeastern Reporter, 326.) 
+ + 


Validity of Local Assessments 

Proceedings for the construction and in- 
stallation of electroliers and a conduit sys- 
tem for the purpose of lighting streets, at 
the expense of property within a benefited 
district, are not rendered invalid as amount- 
ing to an unconstitutional deprivation of 
the owner’s property rights without due pro- 
cess of law because it is proposed to con- 
nect the improvement with an electric com- 
pany’s lines for the purpose of lighting ser- 
vice; it not being contemplated that the 
electroliers and conduits should become a 
part of the company’s plant. But a reso- 
lution declaring municipal intention to pro- 
ceed with a street improvement is invalid 
where it disregards a charter requirement 
for a specific designation of the streets to 
be improved. (California District Court 
of Appeal, Park vs. Pacific Fire Extin- 
guisher Company, 
615.) 


173 Pacific Reporter, 


a 
= | 
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FENIMORE MILL OF UNION BAG AND PAPER CO. 
HUDSON FALLS, N. Y. 


Fire started in centre pile of pulp wood from 
short circuited electric wire, and spread to 
piles on either side. In back of pulp piles 26 
freight cars of coal and wood were destroyed. 


On August Ist, fire orig 
inated in the huge pulp piles 
of the Fenimore Mill. The 
fire soon assumed such pro- 
portions that aid was sent 
for from surrounding cities 
M E R I T ind American-LaFrance ap- 

paratus responded from 
Schenectady, Cohoes and 
Saratoga Springs. 


It is sheer merit that 


> a. Triple pumped continuously 

France pumping Cars to Saratoga Springs Type 40 

> 1 > _ Combination with Junior 

establish such remark Pump pumped for 29 con- 

able records of service. 


Cohoes Type 75 Triple 


~ 4 ) ved continuously for 25 
The fact that ALL cars ——ee 
performed with such 


This apparatus came 


credit 1S conclusive evi- warning was given of what 
| was required but each piece 
denc C of the excelle nce performed with the maximum 
of credit to its department 

of their design and con- ee 


struction. 


AMERICAN ]AFRANCE FIRE ENGINE 
Elmira, New York, U.S. A. 


Member of the National Automobile Chamber of Commerce 


Licensed under the Dyer Patents 


BRANCH SALES OFFICES AND SERVICE STATIONS 
New York Boston Chicago San Francisco Portland, Ore Dallas 
Los Angeles Atlanta Denver Pittsburgh Baltimore Minneapolis 
CANADIAN FACTORY, TORONTO, ONT 
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Abandonment of Proceedings 
The 


under a 


city of 
Statute 
demnation of 


Sy racuse, hay ing proceeded 


which authorized the con- 


land for an intercepting 
sewer system, and which provided that title 
to the land should vest in the city on ap- 


ascertain 
and 
commissioners having been appointed, 


pointment of commission rs to 


the such 
the 


proceedings passed beyond the point where 


property-owners’ damage, 


they could be abandoned by the city. A 
failure on the part of the municipal au 
thorities to perform the duty of making 


compensation—the only duty remaining it 
with the title 
with reasonable dispatch would justify ap 


connection acquisition of 


plication of the owners for a court order 
compelling action. <A city is equitably 


estopped to deny its power or obligation to 
proceed under a statute providing for the 


condemnation of land, especially when the 


city authorities have themselves secured 
enactment of the statute. (New York 
Court of Appeals, In re City of Syracuse 
[Sewage Disposal Works 120 North- 


eastern Reporter, 203.) 
+ + 
Policeman as ““Employe”’ 

Following decisions of the highest courts 
of other states, in the absence of a 
cedent laid down by the Pennsylvania 
Supreme Court, the Court of Common Pleas 
for Crawford County, Pennsylvania, lately 
decided that a boro policeman is not an 
“employe” within the meaning of the Penn- 
Workmen’s Compensation Act 
Hence, defendant held not to be 
liable for accidental death 
policeman who was fatally injured while 
attempting to push a stalled automobile 
from railroad tracks. The Court 
the following language used by the Michi- 
gan Supreme Court: 


pre 


sylvania 
boro is 
of a special 


quotes 


Policemen generally are charged with the 
special duty of protecting the lives of citizens 


* * and preserving the public peace The 
preservation of the public peace “Sm a mat- 
ter of public concern, it om therefore been 


said that policemen may be considered as pub- 
lic officers. As a rule, they are appointed un- 
der authority given by the state and therefore 
have generally not been regarded as servants 
or agents or as otherwise bearing a 
tractual relation to the municipality.” 


con 


reached 
based 


been 
but, 


A similar conclusion has 


by the Kansas Supreme Court, 


on special statutory language manifesting 
an intention to include policemen within the 


benefits of the Workmen's Comper 


\cts of Minnesota and Wisconsin. tl 
preme Courts of 


the last named states hay 


lat awards are properly made 


those 


jurisdictions in favor of injured 
policemen or their surviving dependents 
(\Vise vs. Cambrid 


Mi 


ge Springs Borough, 10 


inicipal Law Reporter, Pennsv] 
+ 
Punishing Suspicious Persons 


The Ohio Supreme Court, in the case of 


ivania, I.) 


Welch vs. City of Cleveland, 120 North 
eastern Reporter, 206, has sustained the 
validity of an ordinance defining co 
stitutes an oftense, punishable by commit 
ment to the workhouse, of being a “sus 
picious person. lhe pertinent part of the 
ordinance reads as follows: 

Section | That any person found loiter 
ing about any barroom, gambling use, po l 
room, vessel, house of ill fame or gaming Ge- 
vice, or about pools or baseball, prize-fightin 

r horse-racing; or found wandering about the 
streets, either by day or by night, without be 
ing able to give a reasonable and satisfactory 
iccount of himself, and any person witl 
piun plum pipe, cocaine or heroin in his 


possessi on. and any person upon whom shall 
be found any device, instrument or thing uss 


in the commission of burglary, larceny or other 
1 


crime, or for Picking locks or pockets, or any 
device, instrument or thing used in obtaining 
Mone pretenses ; and ; ny perso! 
who obtains his living by criminal means and 
practices or who is the companion and asso 
ciate of criminal or other dissolute persons 
and any person who deliberately and unneces 
sarily crowds or jostles passengers on street 
cars, railroads or in railroad stations for the 
purpose of committing theft or of aiding 
others to commit theft shall be deemed and 
held to be a suspicious person.” 


The ordinance is declared to be free from 


objection as being in conflict with the gen 
eral Ohio statute providing for the punish- 
ment of suspicious persons who cannot give 
accounts of themselves, or as 
the 
r-rovernment 


Ohio. 


reasonable 
constitutional 
given to mu 


beyond power of 


nicipalities in 


+ + 
Pennsylvania Boro Ordinances 
\n ordinance of a Pennsylvania boro be- 
lisapproval 
burgess verbally, 


comes ffective despite a 
thereof expressed by the 
ressed by him in writing at a meeting 
than the next re; the 


eular 
following the 


or exp 
later 


boro council 


meeting of 
meeting at which 
(Sefler vs. 


Municipal 


ordinance was adopted. 
McKees 


Pennsylvania, 6.) 


the 
Boro of Rocks, IO 


Re porter, 
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Redeem Your 
Cracked Fire Hose 


We can take out the inner jacket 
and lining and draw into the 
outside jacket a single hose lined 


Dayton 
Airless Tires 


GUARANTEED 
YEARS 


with 


BI-LATERAL 
CONSTRUCTION 


Your old couplings can be used 
and it will save you approxi- 
mately 40c. per foot. 


Made exclusively for Fire 
Department use. 


Ride like Pneumatics 
No Punctures 
No Blowouts 


Write for further information 


BI-LATERAL FIRE HOSE CO. 


326 W. Madison Street Chicago, Ill. 


Write for information 


The Dayton Rubber Mfg. Co. 
Dayton, Ohio 


FABRIC FIRE HOSE 


is of an unusually careful manufacture 
WAX and PARA GUM TREATED 


The lining is of fine Para Gum, hand made, 
four calendered, smooth bore or lap-jointed 


Circular balance woven, each strand of cotton is 
treated to a bath of melted Wax and Para Gum, then 
cabled and woven into the jackets. 


Absolutely waterproof, making the ideal hose for 
fire departments. 


Treatment lubricates and solidifies the strands of 
cotton, assuring long wear. 


Made in all sizes from 1 to 6 inches inside diameter. 


FABRIC FIRE HOSE CoO. 


COR. DUANE @ CHURCH STS., NEW YORK 


Branch Offices 
CHICAGO OKLAHOMA CITY ELMIRA, N. Y. 


MONTREAL 


ATLANTA PORTLAND, ORE. BINGHAMTON, N.Y. PROVIDENCE 

COLUMBUS, 0. SAN FRANCISCO PITTSBURGH DALLAS, TEX. 

MINNEAPOLIS BALTIMORE, MD. NEWARK, N. J. 
Patentee and Sole Manufacturer 
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Municipal Dumping Grounds 
The fact that a city is given charter au- 
thority to establish and maintain a sanitary 
system, and that a dump pile is a part of it, 
does not prevent the premises or condition 
from constituting a public or private nui- 
sance. One owning property near the 
premises is entitled to restrain maintenance 
of the nuisance constituted by discharge of 
sewage, etc., in such manner as to exhale 
noxious odors and gases. (Alabama Su- 
preme Court, City of Selma vs. Jones, 79 
Southern Reporter, 476.) 
+ + 


Railroad Tracks in Streets 

Persons owning property along a street 
are entitled to restrain the construction of 
a municipal steam railroad on the street, 
where the fee title to the soil of the street 
is in them and no steps have been taken for 
an assessment of the damages resulting to 
the abutting property. And, even if the 
title to the land occupied by the street be 
in the city in fee, the abutting property 
owners are entitled to enjoin construction 
of the railroad on its appearing that the 
city is not legally authorized to establish 
the same. (Texas Court of Civil Appeals, 
City of Orange vs. Rector, South- 
western Reporter, 503.) 
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Baltimore Milk Ordinance 


An ordinance adopted in Baltimore regu- 
lating the production and distribution of 
milk and milk products in the city consti- 
tutes a valid exercise of the city’s power to 
provide for cleanliness and health. 
ordinance is 


The 
1ot invalidated by difficulties 
encountered by milk producers and dis- 
tributors in adapting their plants to the 
ordinance by reason of war conditions in- 
terfering with securing necessary labor and 
materials. (Maryland Court of Appeals, 
Creaghan vs. Baltimore, 104 Atlantic Re 
porter, 18o.) 


+ + 


Lighting Contract Interpreted 

In a controversy between a city and an 
electric company under a lighting contract, 
it is decided that the agreement is so 
worded that it was open to the city to order 
a reduction in the size of lamps used, but 
that there could be no reduction in the 
compensation to be paid the company. 
When a municipal contract is ambiguous 
in its the doubtful 
should be resolved in favor of the munici- 
pality (Washington Supreme Court, Puget 
Sound International Ry. vs. City of 
Everett, 175 Pacific Reporter, 40.) 


language, language 


On the Calendar of Conventions 


NoveMBeER 12-16.—Sr. Louis, Mo. 
National Tax Association. 
Secretary, Fred R. F 
New Haven, Conn. 
NoveMBER 14-15.—Pasco, Wasn. 

Washington State Good Roads Association. An- 
nual convention. Secretary, Clancey M. Lewis, 
4u5 University Street, Seattle, Wash, 

Novemser 18-20.—Rocnester, N. Y. 

Association of Convention Bureaus. Annual con- 
vention. Secretary, Fred Houser, Convention Bu- 
reau, Atlanta, Ga 

18-20.—Rocnester, N. Y. 

National Association of Commercial Organiza- 
tion Secretaries. Annual meeting. Secretary, J. 
P. Hardy, Commercial Club, Fargo, N. 

Novemper 19-21.—Asnevitte, N, C. 

Southern Appalachian Good Roads Association. 

Secretary, A. G. Gilmer, Bristol, Tenn. 
NovemMBer 20-22.—Rocnester, N. Y. 

National Municipal League. A conference to 
discuss American reconstruction problems. Secre- 
tary, Clinton Rogers Woodruff, North American 
Suilding, Philadelphia, Pa. See page 354, in this 
issue. 

Novemsper 24-25—New York City. 

Open Forum National Council. 
ing. Secretary, Harold 
Street, Boston, Mass. 

NovemsBer 25-27.—Boston, Mass. 

National Housing Association, Annual meeting. 
For all details apply to Lawrence Veiller, Secre- 
tary, 105 East Twenty-second Street, New York 
City. 


Annual conference. 
Fairchild, Yale University, 


Annual meet- 
Marshall, 359 Boylston 


WINNIPEG, MAN 
Manitoba tcipaitties. 
Secretary, Robert Forke, 


NoOvEMBER 26-28 
inion of 
vention 
Manitoba. 


Annual con 
Pipestone, 


DecemBer 2-6.—Cuicaco, ILL. 

American Association of State Highway Officia 
Annual meeting. Acting Secretary, A. D. Wil 
iams, Morgantown, W. Va, 


Decemper 3-6.—New York City 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers. An 
nual meeting. Secretary, Calvin . Rice, 29 West 
Thirty-ninth Street, New York City. 


Decemper 4-6.—Arttantic City, N. J 
Chamber of Commerce of the 
America. War Emergency and Reconstruction 
Conference of Industrial War Service (¢ 
Secretary, Elliot H. Goodwin, Riggs Building 
Washington, D, C 


United States of 


ommittees 


9-12.—Cuicaco, 
American Public Health Association 
meeting Acting Secretary, A. W 
Massachusetts Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


January 15-16.—New Yorx City 
American Soctet of Crval 
meeting. 
West Thirty-ninth 


Annual 
Hedrich, 126 


Engineers Annual 
Secretary, Charles Warren Hunt, § 
Street, New York City. 


Tanvuary 22.—Cuicaco, 

: Western Society of Engineers. 
Secretary, Edgar S. Nethercut, 
Block, Chicago, 


Annual meeting 
1735 Monadnock 
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RUBBER INSULATED gS WIRES AND CABLES 


in 1848. 


Established 


TRADE MARK 


HAZARD products are backed up by Seventy Years’ experience in the manufacture of 
quality products, including Twenty Years’ specialization on Insulated Wires and Cables. 


Steel Tape Armored Parkway Cable 


Made for Users Who Want the Best” 7 
. HAZARD MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


NEW YORK PITTSBURGH CHICAGO 


SIMPLEX WIRES AND CABLES 


| 


INSULATED WITH SIMPLEX WIRE & CABLE © 


RUBBER, CAMBRIC oR PAPER MANUFACTURERS 


201 DEVONSHIRE ST. BOSTON 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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Ifaver, Danret H., Construction Economist and 
Consulting Engineer. 
Modern Management 
struction. x + 104 


Applied to Con- 
pp. $2.05 


Engineers and contractors who have n 


intained t ‘ 

the principles of scientific 1 agement are not icabl 
engineering and architectural construction will be ird 
put to it to defend themselves against the log f Mr 
Hauer’s book He analyzes scientific manageme1 con 
pares it with the old hit-and-miss method, defines the 
principles of modern management, discusses the relation 
f finance and efficiency and the fundamental factors to be 
cor hoosing a_ plan He also discusses thi 


notion studies and time studies t sucl 


ricklaying, and comments 

various types and the 
handling them. In his last 

sums up the application of modern management to cor 

struction work, including estimates of 

and bookkeeping, the systemati 

ffect of modern 


tour chapters 


costs, cost-keeping 
nstruction ar the 


workmen 


ng ot c 


management upon 


LincoLn, EpmMonp Earte, M.A., Ph. D., Instruc- 
tor in Economics and Tutor in the Di 
vision of History, Government and Eco 
nomics at Harvard University. 

The Results of Municipal Electric Light- 
ing in Massachusetts. 1918. 484 pp. 

$3.00 

the Schaffner and Marx 

Essays, is a 1] 


This volume, one of 
Prize Economi 
nicipal ownership problem as it affects electric light plants 
rhe author first undertakes a survey and 

literature on the subject, the Massachusetts laws, and the 


analy 


sis of the 
1 } 


criticism 


powers of the Massachusetts Board of Gas and Electric 
Light Commissioners, He then follows thru the devel 

ment of the industry, the methods and comparisons which 
must be followed to obtain accurate results, develops 
physical statistics of the plants, analyzes them, and makes 


financial statistics as 
and income—th« 


the necessary comparisons, considers 
to capital accounts, operating 
financial statistics of 
discusses the local 
all, too much attention 
Statistical aspects of the reg 


expenses, 
ind 


generating purchasing 
background, and concludes th 
has been paid to the finan 
tlations, 


been 


while some 
lightly 


elements have 


more fundamental 

Ile concludes with the argument that municipal plants 
I 

should be required to conduct themselves exactly as if 


they were commercial enterprises, selling lighting service 
to the city at a fair price and paying taxes at the usual 
rate, with all municipal salaries entering into the cost 
statement as anagement In closing, he adds one 1 
of warning that only the simplest and ‘“‘well-seas: st 


public operation, and 


enterprises are at all suitable for é 
e in grave 


that under municipal ownership even these ar 
danger of becoming efficient than they would be in 
private hands 


less 


Bermronre, FE, W. 
Organizing and Operating a Codéperative 
Delivery System. 31 pp. Illustrated. 1918. 
$10.00 


A short, compact statement of detailed plans and in 
structions for organizing and operating deliver 
panies, based upon the author’s experience in installing 
ten such systems in Washington and California. It in- 
cludes advice as to the formation of the company, articles 
of incorporation, delivery schedule, working equipment, 
blank forms, route sheets, central-station operation, de 
livery districts, charging merchants for delivery service, 
collection of goods, etc. It contains also instructions to 
clerks and merchants, to drivers and managers, and help 
ful hints on the upkeep of the system. 


y com 


NocH Burton, Assistant Professor of 
Commerce, New York University School 
of Commerce, Secretary of the Executive 
Club of New York and Meml er of th 
Staff of the Alexander Hamilton Institute. 
The Selection and Training of the Busi- 
ness Executive. 1918 Tables, statistics, 
diagrams. ix + 225 pp. $1.6 


Big business men are coming to recognize that execu- 
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A., 


Ph. D., Assistant Professor of 
Accounting, 


Sheftic ld scientific School 


Yale University. 
Principles of Depreciation. xii 
Illustrated. 
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1 
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Mannie, Enwarp M. D., Compiler. 
City Manager Plan. One of the Debaters’ 


Handbook Series. Xxix 245 pp $1.35 
his comy t little K gra y f all 
the 1 bhi elating ty inage ur 
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Dr. Saliers has developed a book prin 
to accountants, engineers and othe \ ? 
the financial and mechanical pr lems of 1 
: nterprise He carries the evelopment 
ft ’ along three lines (1) depreciation in its 
atter 
» ernment supervision of business; ) le 
al anc 
ee factor in valuation; (3) the mathematica 
computing depreciation charges He tou 
character of the industrial plant, the yds 
; the uses of the plant ledger, the depreciat 
compared witl epreciation funds, and the 
preciation tuo efficiency He also discuss 
courts and commissi ns, the ettects f the 
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on cor iting ae reciatt 1 irges he at 
methods most commonly used—the straight 
balance, sinking fund, annuity, equal ann 
tl nit st methods rhe appendix is 
garithms n omputing interest 
period of years 
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HAS YOUR CITY ERECTED ITS 


HONOR ROLL ? 


WILL YOUR ‘TOWN BE 
AMONG THE~ FIRST 
IN THIS 
PATRIOTIC MoVEMENT ? 


The Service Honor Roll as il- 
lustrated herewith presents an op- 
portunity to every community to 
do honor in a fitting manner to the 
brave men who have left their 
homes and families to enter the 
service of the nation. Every mem- 
ber of every family which has 
given a son, brother or father to 
the country’s need will thrill with 
pride at the sight of the loved one’s 
name on your Service Honor Roll, 
and every visitor to your town will 
be impressed with the patriotic 
offering which your community is 
making as shown by thelist of names. 

The Service Honor Roll is made 
of cast iron highly finished and is a 
permanent and not a temporary 
affair. It stands twelve feet high 
and is fifty-four inches wide, the 
side columns being decorated with 
liberty torches or by electric light 
globes if desired. At the top of 
the head piece is a socket for a 
flag staff so that the American flag 
may float above the names. The 
construction is sectional so that 
any number of names may be in- 
cluded and new names may be 
added as desired. 


All names are cn separate and inter-changeable plates. 
Further particulars may be secured from the manufacturers. 


Remember that this honor roll is built to last and that your grandchildren 
will be just as proud of it forty years from now as you are today. 


THE LEBANON MACHINE CO. 
LEBANON, N. H. 


Also makers of street signs, traffic signs lamp posts, sign posts, speed limit 
signs, school _signs, sewer castings, high-way guideboards, etc. Catalogue 


When writing to Advertisers please mention Taz Amenican City. 
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RoutzAHN, Evart G., Associate Director, De- 


partment of Surveys and Exhibits, Russell 
Sage Foundation, and 
RoutzAHN, Mary SwWaln. 
The A B C of Exhibit Planning. 1918. 


234 pp. 61 illustrations. $1.60 


a study of modern municipal life 


Anyone who has made 


cannot fail to appreciate the growing importance of the 
part which exhibits are playing While a_ standardized 
practice has not been fully worked out, still a beginning 
has been made, and Mr. Routzahn has gathered together 
in this compact volume the best of our current practice. 
He discusses among other things why we should wish to 
have an exhibit, who should see it, what we shall do with 


what forms best convey the mean- 
how the exhibit should be 


it, what we wish to say, 


ing, how to utilize the space, 


interpreted, and how the project should be organized, ad- 
vertised, followed up and financed. This discussion he 
follows with two illustrative plans for using exhibits 

one a state campaign cen tering around a traveling exhibit, 
and the other an exhibit for educational work. These are 
followed by concrete suggestions on the budget of the 
exhibit, “hints for committee work, and a bibliography of 


publications helpfil to anyone engaged in the preparation 
of an exhibit 
BREWER, JOHN M., Head of the Department of 
Psychology and Education, Los Angeles 
State Normal School. 
The Vocational Guidance Movement: Its 
Problems and Possibilities. 1918. 333 pp. 
$1.40 
coming to be 


which we face 
about voca- 


The 


recognized as 


problem of vocational guiuance is 
one of the most important 
in America. Much has been said and written 
tional and industrial education, but vocational guidance 
must not be confused with vocational education. The 
latter is concerned with but one step in adequate guidance. 
This book covers all the steps: laying a broad foundation 
of useful experiences, the study of educational opportuni- 


AMER 


occupation 


BROADHURST, 
of Biology, 
University. 

Home and Community Hygiene. 


Ph. D., Assistant Professor 
Teachers College, Columbia 


JEAN, 


One ot 
Manuals 


$2.15 


fast dis 


ppincott’s Home 
118 illustrations, 


a series of Li 
428 pp. 


Physicians and trained experts of hygiene are 


Reconstruction in Great Britain. 
World 


lowards a New Being the reconstruction program 


of the British Labor Party, together with an introductory 
article by Mr. Arthur Henderson, the leader of the party, 
and a manifesto to the labor movement from the English 
Fellowship of Reconciliation. 40 pp. Price, 20 cents 
(Apply to W. R. Browne, Publisher, Wyoming, New 
York.) 

The Engineering Profession Fifty Years 

Hence. 

By A. I “ addell. Reprinted from The Scientific 
M Vol, VI, No. 6, June, 1918, and Vol. VII, Nos. 1 
and 2, “July and August, 1918. This pamphlet is both 


scientific and popular, and should make interesting reading 
only for engineers, but for laymen as well 1918 
54 pp. (Apply to Dr. J. A. L. Waddell & Son, Inc., 35 
Nassau Street, New York City.) 


War Work Activities of the Monmouth Public 
Schools. 


not 


Report of the Board of Education, Monmouth, IIl., f year 
ending May 31, 1918. An attractive illustrated pamphlet 
of 35 pages, detailing practical war work done by schoo 


(Apply to L. L. Caldwell, Superintendent of 


Monmouth, Il.) 


children. 
Schools, 


A Community Center. 
What it is, 


a suggested constitu- 


1918, No. 11, of the 


to organize it, and 


Bulletin, 


how 


tion, by Henry E. Jackson, ‘ t 
Bureau of Education, Department of the_ Interior. 52 
pages. (Copies may be procured from the Superintendent 


of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington, 


D. C., at 10 cents per copy.) 


The inew Social Order in America. 

A study syllabus prepared as the codperative product of 
a number of liberal thinkers. Contains material for dis- 
cussion under ten main heads, including ‘“‘Basic Principles 
of Social Tustice” and “Our Part in the Politics of Prog 
ress.” October, 1918. 40 pages. (Copies may be secured 
at 15 cents each, eight for $1, or $12 per hundred, from 
Hornell Hart, 807 Neave Building, Cincinnati.) 


carding nce wrapped about 
the vhysician takes the 
pi is t to 
the vell rhe pr 
lem s business just as 
mucl h ealth departments 
rhe aul s book has sensed the need of a popula 
yet t work which will fit in between the ele 
mentary ks on hygiene used iry schools 
and the ponderous and technic il n mes The 
subject has been ipproached from t 1 stan t 
of the home-makers, pone problems as sanitary engineer 
ing and health adm inist ration being touched upon but 
lightly, while thase studies which are f immediate it 
portance to the household are dwelt pon greater 
detail 
Public Safety. 

1ester Public Safety Campaign, 


1918. A full report by Juliar 
nplete public safety campaign 
data for use in planning simil 
gestions as to publicity, lectt ures, films, ‘ i 
149 pp llustrated Price $1.00. (Apply to W. H 
Cameron, Secretary, National Safety C¢ uncil, Continental 
and Commercial Bank Building, Chicago, II.) 


ty opportunity for government en 

ter] eee by Town Planning Advis r of the 

Car mission of Conse at lul 

At f the possibilities of 
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No. National Housing Associ 

105 | 2d Street, New York City 

Typical for Road 
Materials. 

Bulletin No. 691 of the United States Department of 

Agriculture By Prévost Hubbard, Chemical Engineer 

ind Charles S. Reeve, Chemist A va ble bullet i 

r nty ft d fheials 1918 6 Pl (Apply to the Office 

of Public Roads and Rural Engineering, United Sta 

Department of Agriculture, Washingtor D 


Standards Set by the New Federal War 
urbs and War Cities. 


A survey of the housing of war workers in England and 
Scotland, with nd descriptions of the suburbs, vil 
Governmer s building 
untry October, 1918 


o the American Civik 
‘Washinaten. D. C.) 
for the “tad in France. 


“Picturelooks” 
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McFa id, Presider f the America 
Harrisburg, Pa 
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nn § tics, the choice of an mummmmmm, preparation for it, en 
trance upon it, and the securing of promotions or read 
justments rhe author, in dealing with this subject, takes 
up the problem of the young worker, the danger of pseudo 
guidance, the claims of scientific n inagement as an agent 
of industrial efficiency, its relation to the individual de 
velopment of the workers and to the general problem of 
ee es § turnover. He discusses also the work of the counsellot 
Pe and the present methods of providing guidance in s« ls 
and occupations, and concludes with a program of voca 
tional guidance which embodies a far-reaching school or 
ganization, course of study, appropriate records and in ; 
dividual counsel for every child, the supervisior t the 
employment of all workers under 21, adequate vocational 
training both for pupils in school and young persons at 
work, and a legislative program which shall bring int 
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SNOW IS A CLOG TO TRAFFIC 


Its removal from city streets and the main country roads 
means a big saving in the cost of transporting goods. 


There is but one way to remove snow quickly, conveniently 
and economically from city streets and country roads, and 
that is by using a 


CHAMPION SNOW PLOW 


attached to a motor truck. 


THE CHAMPION SNOW PLOW 


Can be attached to any standard truck. Easily operated 
by one man. Built thoroughly of the best materials, it will 
stand extraordinary strain in clearing snow from highways. 


Write to-day for Bulletin K. D. T. Don’t delay. 
likely to be here any time. 


Snow is 
It is always well to be prepared. 


The Good Roads Machinery Company 


KENNETT SQUARE, PA. 


When writing to Advertisers please mention Tez American City. 
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Methods -Materials -Appliances 


News for Boards of Public Works. Engineers, Contractors, Purchasing Agents 
and Others Interested in the Economical Construction and Efficient Operation 
of Public Improvement Undertakings 


A GROUP OF ABLE WOMEN WAR WORKERS IN 
AND MACHINERY 


Women as War Workers 

The accompanying photograph shows a 
group of workers who, with about 70 other 
women, operate machines that turn out tractor 
parts in the Minneapolis Steel & Machinery 
Company's plant. While they are drawn from 
all classes, they are on the same level in the 
shops, all working with a common interest. 
F. W. Mellis, of this company, who sends this 
information to THe American City, states 
that women are proving themselves very 
adaptable and quick to learn in industrial 
work. These women have relieved many men 
for military service, and are representative of 
the war-time evolution of women. 


+ 
H. W. Clark Company 
Rebuilding Plant 


The H. W. Clark Company, of Mattoon, III, 
manufacturers of the Clark meter box and 
water-works appliances, announces the re- 
building of its factory, which was totally de- 
stroyed by the tornado which visited Mattoon 
last year. The new plant is being built on the 
old site in Mattoon, and will be most modern 


PLANT OF 
COMPANY 


THE MINNEAPOLIS STEEI 


in every respect, being substantially con- 
structed of brick, stone, concrete and _ steel 
Thruout the plant the steel sash daylight con 
struction is being used. 
tention 


Great care and at- 
given to the: reduction to 
minimum of unproductive travel, the raw ma 
terial coming in at one end of the plant and 
the finished product going out at the opposit: 
end. 

The entire big molding floor will be supplied 
with electrically-driven overhead trolley con 
veyors for handling the molten metal and the 
rough castings from the sand. The yard and 
the remainder of the entire plant will he 
equipped with overhead trolleys and with in- 
dustrial tracks The charging floor of the 
cupola is of steel and reinforced concrete, thus 
being fireproof. New patterns and flasks of 
the most modern construction and specially 
constructed molding machines will be included 
in the equipment. 


is being 


+ 
Industrial Organizations 
Fighting Influenza 


Prominent among the industrial plants 
which have used special precautions in guard- 
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Glear the Streets 


This Winter With 


Snow Remover 


With the spread of Spanish Influenza it’s up to the authorities of every city and community 
to do everything in their power to conserve the public health You, the city engineers and city 
managers, are responsible for the health of the city’s people. What better way of preventing 
colds that end in pneumonia than by keeping the streets clean, wel! drained and the sidewalks 
clear of snow, slush and mud? The Martin will do the trick. Will make a healthful town out 
of your town quicker than you would ever think it could be accomplished One Martin in your 
town this winter may be the primary means of saving, say, five lives. What are five lives worth? 
What is one worth—yours, for instance? The value of such service as is rendered by the Martin 
cannot be reckoned in money—and yet with all that, the Martin is a most inexpensive little 
machine. It does the work. The Martin will do more work than one hundred or more 
men with shovels—Saves a world of expensive labor and does the work rapidly. 


Snow Remover in Winter—Ditcher and Road Grader in Summer. 
The Martin Is Useful the Year Around 


10 Days’ Free Trial 

If the Martin fails to do all we claim for it after a fair try 

out of 10 days, return it by freight at our 
expense and we will refund your money 


Martin No. 20 
Reversible 
Adjustable 


Write for Book and Prices 
Learn all about the Martin and what it 
will do in snow, slush, mud—in winter and 
in summer. In city, town and country. 


Owensboro Ditcher & Grader Co. 


Box 100 Owensboro, Kentucky 


o 
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METHODS, 


ing against influenza is the S. F. Bowser & 
Company oil tank and pump works. The 
officials have organized a health campaign for 
the benefit of all employes, as well as for the 
good of the city itself. Stations have been 
installed about the plant buildings which are 
easily accessible to all, and every employe of 
the big works is requested and expected to 
have his or her nose and throat sprayed at 
least twice daily. 

As a further precaution, employes have been 
sworn in as deputy health commissioners, with 
full power to enforce all rules and laws of the 
health department. It is their duty to take 
action (drastic if necessary) to prevent the 
spread of the disease thru spitting, coughing 
or sneezing, and to report all cases, however 
slight. 

All spittoons of any kind have been removed, 
as one of the common mediums of trans- 
mitting the germs of influenza is thru spitting. 
All employes are also requested to refrain 
from spitting on the premises. 

Employes of the factory and office have 
been instructed to report all cases to the 
deputies. Any employe showing the slightest 
symptoms will be sent home immediately. The 
employes are all responding with a will to the 
treatments, realizing that everything is being 
done to insure their health and keep them at 
their different tasks which are so essential in 
the maintenance of the war. 


+ 


Heavy-Duty Trucks With Double 
Reduction Gear Drive 

New models of three- and five-ton White 
trucks having, among other improvements, a 
double reduction gear drive, have been an- 
nouncéd by The White Company, Cleveland. 

The new design of rear axle, doing away 
with side driving chains, is of especial interest 
to truck users, because, in addition to showing 


MATERIALS 


AND APPLIANCES 4 


the solution of an important engineering prob- 
lem, the design retains the advantages of chain 
drive and adds advantages of its own which 
produce greater efficiency. This, the company 
states, is the only result that justifies changes 
in design. 

As long three years, the company 
announced in a published statement that its 
heavy-duty trucks would continue to be chain 
driven until a better form of 


ago as 


nal drive were 
developed. In announcing the double reduc 
tion gear drive, the company states: “The 
double reduction principle has been a large 
factor in the efficiency of White 1'%-2-to1 


trucks, so widely used in both commercial and 
military service. It has long been an engineer 
ing problem to apply this principle to shaft- 
driven, heavy-duty trucks, and the new Whit 
models show that it has accomplished 
without using a large axle housing, without an 
auxiliary axle, without increasing unsprung 
weight and without sacrificing simplicity.” 

In addition to this new drive system, the 
company has made improvements and refine 
ments in a number of features, among which 
are a unit power plant which is an evolution 
of the White monobloc engine, a cast radiator 
of the vertical tube type with removable head, 
and a new system of brakes. 

From experience with the new 
heavy-duty trucks in actual service, The White 
Company feels that truck performance has 


been 


series of 


been raised to a new level-of efficiency and 
economy. There is greater strength, sim 
plicity and durability, combined with higher 


efficiency in developing and utilizing power. 


+ + 
Staff Additions 


The Barber-Greene Company, of Aurora, 
Ill., announces the strengthening of its organ 
ization as follows: Mr. F. J Smith, chief 
engineer, formerly of the engineering depart- 


WHITE HEAVY-DUTY 


rRUCK WITH 


DOUBLE REDUCTION GEAR DRIVE 
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Protect Your Future Citizens! 


1 Playgrounds—breathing space, children must have. Protect 
them while at play with an 


FENCE 


PROOF 


Wov { heavy steel wires; held secure ly together by the EXCELSIOR pat- 
ent teel cl mp. Galvanized AF rE R making wl hich makes it rust pro of as 

y solders it together. Of pleasing design, economical, long-lasting. 
For Autilying pub groun j f any nature, use Excelsior Rust Proof Fences 
as well as flower bed guards, tree guards, trellises, gates, etc. Write for illus- 
trated ital r(G illustrati n below sh ws 
an installation at Providence, R. I. 


WRIGHT WIRE COMPANY 
Worcester, Mass. 


The ELGIN 


The machine that sprays the street, 

sweeps it, and collects the sweepings. 

Driven by motor. Cuts a big slice off 
your Street Cleaning Depart- 
ment expenses. 


Write for illus- 
trated matter. 


ELGIN SALES 
aid | NEW YORK 

and CHICAGO “The Spring’s the Thing” 


SHAWNEE MOWER CO., 5 Beekman St., N. Y. 


UNIVERSALLY ADOPTED 


J3NMVHS 


1 /2 FIRST 


Get Bulletin 250—or, wire 
ZELNICKER™ ST. LOUIS 


Z iT Dirt Moving Jobs 


t a peulding I Machine to work on 


it place of 4 wheel 


moves dirt with half the expense Before buying or selling 
Will sy 4 puts on 1 1-2 

an and 4 horse tw men and a tractor 
handle it « int s 


RAILS 


LOCOMOTIVES—CARS—TANKS 
MACHINERY, PILING, ETC. 
| What have you for sale? 
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ment of the Stephens-Adamson Manufactur- 
ing Company, of the Granby Mining & Smelt- 
ing Company, and the American Zine & Chem- 
ical Company; Mr. George C. Sanford, super 
intendent, formerly of the Elevator Supplies 
Company and of the Otis Elevator Company. 


The Steam Flow Meter as a 
Guide to Boiler Economy 


Because coal is 77 per cent of the total cost 
of power, the need to be efficient in its use is 
imperative. The General Electric Company 
states that the installation of a steam flow 
meter on each boiler will prevent avoidable 
wastes. 


BOILER ROOM; 
EXCEPT 15 


COAL BULKS LARGELY IN THE COST OF 
POWER 


The information given by a steam flow 
meter must not be confused with that given by 
a pressure gauge. In the former case the in- 
dication or record obtained represents the 
steam output of the boiler in boiler H. P. or 
pounds per hour, while in the latter the indica- 


INDICATING BOILER FLOW METER 


METHODS, MATERIALS AND APPLIANCES 


$35 
tion or record is the pressure at the point 
where the gauge is connected, The informa- 
tion given by a steam flow meter may be com 
pared to that given by an ammeter, and the 
information, given by the pressure gauge to 
that given by a voltmeter. 

Under any system of boiler management it 
is necessary to maintain the proper steam pres 
sure. Should the steam pressure drop, the 
steam flow meter 2g cgay whether the pres- 
sure drop is caused by a sudden decrease in 
the steaming rate of one or more of the boilers 
or by an increase in the load. The meter is 
a working guide for the fireman. 

Two types of meters are offered by the Gen- 
eral Electric Company, of Schenectady, N. \ 
one of which indicates the steam flow, while 
the other records as well as indicates. The 
indicating scale is 18 inches in diameter, with 
the figures 7¢-inch in height, so that they ma 
be easily read at a considerable distance. The 
chart of the recording meter on which the 
graphic record of the steam output is made 
is 12 inches in diameter, with the time and 
flow lines plainly marked. 


+ + 
A Water Meter Prover 


\ water meter prover is a valuable addition 
to the equipment of any water-works. The 
Keystone water meter prover shown on this 
page measures volumes and shows the per 
centage of inaccuracy without any calculation 
No constants are required to correct the result 
for changes in temperature, nor is there a 


THIS MACHINE TESTS THE ACCURACY ( 
YOUR METERS 


complicated scale to adjust. The outlet is 
controlled by a 2-inch quick-acting valve, per 
mitting rapid emptying. The inlet is also con 
trolled by a quick-acting valve, and ahead of 
this valve is a verv accurately made orifice 
valve with wheel. The wheel is large, and by 
suitable notches can be set to deliver any flow 
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Federal Electric Fire Siren 


That Weird Penetrating Screech Brings Men Out Quickly 


“\ More men on to start from the Fire House. Every man of the force awake and “on the 
~ job.” Hundreds of cities have increased the efficiency of their fire departments by installing 
“Xs Federal Electric Fire Sirens. Their distinctive, far reaching note means FIRE to every- 
one, and everyone hears it, night or day, for miles around. 
' Sounds instantly at the touch of the switch from any desired points. Cost for current 
consumed averages $1.50 per year—no other maintenance expense. 
ee Send coupon for full particulars. 


Sirens and all information 
FEDERAL SIGN SYSTEM (Electric) 
he Lake & Desplaines Sts., Chicago 
A ( Branches in All Large Cities 


Loper Fire Alarm Co. 


STONINGTON, CONN. 


Compressed Air Fire Whistles 
Whistle Blowers 
United States Sesih Tires Bell Strikers, Boxes, Gongs 

Nobby Cord’ SOLID Ete., Ete. 
Are Good Tires RUC Ketimates Cheerfully Given 


ire TIRE 


Four-Wheel Drive 
Aerial Ladder Truck 


Pneumatic Air Hoist 
Automatic Ladder Lock 


One man puts the ladders where you want 
them. No More Cranking. 


Write for free booklet and list of users 


COUPLE-GEAR FREIGHT-WHEEL C0., 525 Buchanan Ave., GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
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not exceeding a I-inch orifice. The tank is 
made of copper and will not rust. The work- 
manship and accuracy of these provers are 
guaranteed by the Pittsburgh Meter Company, 
of East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


+ + 
Pure Water for the Public 


Sanitary fountains have long been recog- 
nized as a necessary safeguard in supplying 
drinking water for the public. Two attrac- 
tive models suitable for use in schools, public 
buildings, factories and parks are manufac- 
tured by the Casey-Hedges Company, of Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn. In the one, the water flows 


2&2 MAIS 


TWO TYPES OF SANITARY DRINKING 
FOUNTAINS 


constantly in a regulated volume, which can be 
cut off entirely or graduated to full pressure. 
The other is equipped with a sensitive ring 
grip, which supplies the water under slight 
pressure. Upon the release of the ring, the 
supply is automatically cut off and prevents 
waste of water. Both of these models are 
illustrated herewith. 


+ 


Branch Office Discontinued on 
Account of the War 


On account of the demands made upon its 
force for war purposes, the Electro Bleaching 
Gas Company, of 16 East Forty-first Street, 
New York, manufacturers of liquid chlorine, 
has been obliged to discontinue its Chicago 
office. G. R. Ellis. who has been in charge of 
this portion of the business, has been trans- 
ferred to the company’s plant at Niagara Falls, 
where he has been placed in charge of the 
office work. 
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Zelnicker Supply Company 
Makes New Appointments 

The Walter A. Zelnicker Supply Company, 
of St. Louis, announces the appointment of 
R. H. Wilson as assistant to the president of 
the company, with office at St. Louis. Mr. 
Wilson, who has been with the company for 


years, was the Hoitston representative. His 
position has been filled by E. O, Griffin 
+ 


Poured-Joint Sewer Installations 

The Flex-Form mold, hitherto urged chietly 
as a means of joining house drains and house 
sewers, is now being applied to large sewer 
installations. The first molds to be used fora 
24-inch sewer have been completed and tested 
with good results. 

The picture shows the inventor, De Witt 
H. Wyatt, of Columbus, Ohio, with an ad- 
justable form suitable for any size of vitrified 
pipe from 18 to 24 inches in diameter. It also 


POURING A TEST JOINT WITH A FLEX-FORM 
MOLD 


shows a test joint poured with a bituminous 
compound. 

The Sewer Pipe Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, which is urging the substitution of poured 
joints for hand-troweled joints, believes that 
a new standard of imperviousness for sewer 
joints can thus be established, practically elimi- 
nating seepage from sewers and greatly re- 
ducing engineers’ present estimates of allow- 
able infiltration of ground water. Infiltration, 
they say, will soon be a thing of the past on 
poured-joint installations. 


— 
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THE AMERICAN CITY 


When Victory Is Won and the Boys Come Home 


What kind of a reception will your city give them? 

A triumphant parade and public acclamation of course. 

But what will they do when the shouting is over? 

Will your city be really ready for them? 

Will plans have been made for reassimilating them into business and community life? 

Will there be temporary employment in public works for any whose old jobs are not 
immediately available ? 

Will those capable of doing more important work than they left be given opportunities 
for education and training? 

Will a study have been made of how to overcome local handicaps to your city’s develop- 
ment and how best to stimulate industrial and civic progress during the period 
of keen competition that will follow the war? 

Will there be housing accommodations worthy of men who have won victory for democ- 
racy? 

Will your city and your factories offer sanitary conditions equal or superior to those in 
the camps? 

Will there be facilities for wholesome recreation such as many of the camp cities afforded? 

Will plans have been made in your city for a “ Liberty Building” as a community center 
and memorial of the great war? 

Will your state legislature and city council have enacted laws and ordinances, where 
necessary, to secure prompt and wise action in meeting after-war problems? 

Will provision have been made for raising the increased municipal revenues essential to 
future progress and prosperity? 

In short, will the boys whose big adventures have made them impatient of petty things, 
feel like leaving your city again in search of enterprise, aggressiveness, driving 
energy 


Who will be the leader in this work of assimilation and reconstruction? 


Will the Chamber of Commerce rise to its opportunity? 
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